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Canco  pushes  Canned  Foods  in 

GREAT  NATION-WIDE  RECIPE  CONTEST 


#  One  of  the  many  promotion  efforts  of  tln‘  American  Can 
Company  in  the  interest  of  Canners  is  the  sponsoring  of  the 
U  omen's  National  Menu  Recipe  Contest — a  promotion  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  increase  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  but  to 
foster  a  better  appreciation  by  the  housewife  of  the  variety 
of  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  with  the  canned 
foods  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

This  contest  is  being  sponsored  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
omen’s  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  which 
for  15  years  has  been  advancing  the  interests  of  women. 

5,( )()(),()()()  contest  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  housewives 
through  25,000  grocery  stores,  important  women’s  groups, 

Home  Economists,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  will  enter. 

Each  entrant  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  menu  of  six 
recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  must  make  use  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods.  Sectional  winners  will  be  awarded 
free  trips  to  New  York  and  cash  prizes.  Retailers  will  re¬ 
ceive  duplicate  awards. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WITH  forceful  headline  and  attrac¬ 
tive  illustration  ContinentaPs 
current  Canned  Foods  advertisement 
will  gain  the  attention  of  millions  of 
housewives  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Good  Housekeeping.  And 
iPs  all  in  natural  color,  including  the 
appetizing  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  pictured  in  the  foreground. 


Thus,  month  after  month.  Continental 
continues  its  crusade  to  make  Health 
and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  a  "buy- 
word”  with  consumers. 


K  i  ^  VORK  CHICAGO  SAN  PRANC'SCO 
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EDITORIALS 

INDEPENDENCE! — Talking  with  a  rapidly  rising 
young  doctor,  last  evening,  a  member  of  an  old 
Maryland  family,  and  therefore  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  the  canners  of  this  region,  he  remarked  upon 
the  difference  in  financial  standing  among  them.  He 
cited  one  or  two,  who,  as  he  said,  seemed  to  roll  in 
wealth,  with  palatial  homes  and  all  that  goes  therewith, 
but,  then  he  asked,  why  it  is  that  so  many  others  seem 
to  make  such  complete  failures  of  the  same  business? 
I  might  have  answered  that  the  same  thing  held  true 
in  the  doctor  business,  but  did  not.  What  would  you 
have  answered? 

One  of  the  first  letters  in  this  morning’s  mail  is  the 
kind  we  pay  no  attention  to,  as  a  rule,  because  it  is 
annonymous,  i.  e.,  unsigned,  and  the  locality  of  its 
origin  carefully  hidden  by  having  it  mailed  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  though  signed  “A  Maryland  Tomato  Canner.” 
However,  it  seems  to  furnish  some  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  doctor,  and  so  we  give  it,  in  toto,  just  as 
received.  We  had  first  thought  to  give  it  a  heading: 
“Independent,  what  d’ya  mean?”  And  we  began  to 
wonder,  if  when  he  courted  and  proposed  to  his  girl, 
now  his  wife — if  he  has  one — he  took  along  a  friend 
or  relative  to  clinch  the  deal;  or  when  he  bought  his 
last  auto,  he  got  someone  to  do  it  for  him,  because  he 
felt  the  lack  of  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  has 
proved  his  own  case,  that  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  business  of  canning  is  the  selling  of  the  goods,  but 
he  has  also  proved  that  in  such  an  undertaking  he  has 
about  as  much  stiffness  in  his  backbone  as  a  piece  of 
boiled  maccaroni.  But  then  we  realized  that  to  say 
that  was  just  a  little  dangerous,  because  even  those 
wealthy  canners  referred  to  by  the  doctor,  and  who,  as 
he  said,  seem  to  have  unlimited  time,  working  only  a 
couple  of  months  in  the  year,  may  lack  this  same  virtue, 
and  they  might  get  sore.  So  we  decided  to  just  give 
you  the  letter,  and  let  you  answer  it,  in  your  own 
minds — or  fire  the  answer  at  us,  if  you  wish — and  so 
here  it  is : 

May  19,  1936. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

The  writer,  a  Tomato  Canner,  as  he  sits  at  home 
reading  The  Canning  Trade,  and  other  canning 
journals,  gathers  the  impression  that  if  one  takes 
care  to  see  that  he  puts  up  a  strictly  Standard 
Tomato,  in  a  strictly  sanitary  manner,  he  should 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  quoted  market  price 
for  his  Tomatoes  when  he  wishes  to  sell  them. 


I  have  prided  myself  on  belonging  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  class  of  canner,  have  not  sold  to  buyers 
who  demand  brokerage,  but  thru  brokers  who,  I 
believe,  are  honestly  quoting  my  merchandise. 

After  talking  with  my  friends  at  home  who  have 
told  me  of  62  cents  sales  of  Standard  Tomatoes, 

I  have  visited  what  I  consider  to  be  the  proper 
markets  for  my  goods — New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  have  called  on  the  trade  with  my  broker 
and  cut  samples  of  my  goods.  The  buyers  all 
agreed  that  the  product  was  all  I  claim  it  to  be. 

They  astound  me  and  back  up  their  assertions 
with  positive  evidence  that  while  62 cents  may 
be  the  quoted  market,  and  other  buyers  may  be 
paying  621/^,  that  they  nevertheless  have  bought 
and  can  still  buy  additional  supplies  at  61  cents. 
They  explain  that  these  Tomatoes  are  obtainable 
thru  brokers  who  control  the  packers,  and  that 
all  they  will  pay  me  is  the  same  price  that  they 
can  buy  Tomatoes  for  from  these  so-called  non- 
independent  canners. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is — how  independent 
are  we  ?  Are  we  really  independent,  or  are  we  just 
fooling  ourselves? 

If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  trade  paper,  it  may  be  of  benefit  to 
me  and  a  lot  of  other  canners  in  like  circumstances. 

Yours, 

“A  MARYLAND  TOMATO  CANNER” 

’SCUSE  US  PLEASE — For  the  first  time  since  the 
formation  of  the  National  Canners  Association  we  have 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  That 
Doctor  has  us  full  of  dope,  but  it  is  so  expensive  that 
we  even  hate  to  give  it  as  an  editorial,  and  so  we  have 
dug  up  a  blurb  written  recently.  We  warn  you  it  is  on 
money,  so  if  you  do  not  care  for  that  consideration, 
just  pass  it  up.  Next  week  we  hope  to  be  in  better 
shape,  and  to  serve  you  as  usual. 

Have  travelled  far  in  knowldge 

ABOUT  MONEY — When  we  first  definitely  took 
up  the  subject:  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Bank¬ 
ing”,  probably  everyone  of  our  readers  lifted  a  quizzical 
eyebrow ;  and  as  we  went  on  to  blast  the  gold  basis  as 
a  myth,  used  by  the  banking  system  to  enslave  the 
populace,  there  were  those  who  openly  charged  us  with 
being  Socialistic,  Bolshivistic — a  Red!  But  as  they 
learned  that  our  money,  even  at  its  soundest  moment, 
was  in  fact  but  very  slightly  colored  or  tinged  with 
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gold  backing,  and  then  only  the  currency ;  that  instead 
of  the  Government  being  guilty  of  a  default  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  gold  where  the  bonds  stipulated  payment  in 
gold,  it  was  merely  bringing  to  light  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  absurdity,  to  wit:  that  it  was  honest  to  guarantee 
payment  in  gold  on  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
bonds,  and  other  promises  to  pay,  when  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  corporations  so  guaranteeing  had 
the  gold,  nor  had  even  the  remotest  chance  of  ever 
getting  the  gold!  When  the  people  realized  this,  we 
say,  sentiment  began  to  change  rapidly.  If  you  wish 
to  amuse  yourself,  sit  down  sometime  and  figure  the 
number  of  billions  of  dollars  represented  in  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  and  in  industrial  bonds,  which  promised 
to  pay  in  gold — running  into  hundreds  of  billions  and 
much  more — and  then  put  against  this  the  total  of  less 
than  five  billions  in  gold  owned  in  this  country  by  all 
parties,  or  better  still  the  entire  gold  held  by  all  the 
world,  which  was  put  at  eleven  billion  dollars,  or  less, 
at  the  time  those  bonds  were  issued.  Then  take  the 
job  as  cashier,  and  see  how  you  could  pay  off  those 
promises  to  pay  in  gold.  If  you  can  plan  a  way  to  do 
it  you  will  make  Ponzi,  and  his  plan  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  look  like  a  piker;  and  remember  they 
jailed  Ponzi,  and  deported  him  as  an  undesirable 
citizen. 

And  when  we  said  that  gold  had  but  one  fiscal  pur¬ 
pose  :  to  act  as  a  basis  for,  or  medium  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  nations;  a  common  denominator  to  ascertain 
respective  values  of  the  monies  of  the  world ;  to  assist 
and  make  easy  trading  between  nations — the  old  basis 
of  barter — and  that  it  should  always  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  the  vaults  of  all  nations,  and  never  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  possible  loss  in  shipment,  or  shipwreck,  and 
most  of  all  never  be  bartered  and  sold  as  a  commodity, 
as  the  bankers  now  do,  then  they  knew  we  were 
“nertz”.  One  of  the  most  vocal  among  newspapers 
advocating  gold  was  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  still  prays  for  a  return  to  “the  gold 
basis”.  Yet  in  its  issue  of  May  15th,  it  said : 

“Gold  continues  to  play  a  very  important  role  in 
the  world’s  currency-  systems.  It  may  well  be  that 
gold  reserves  will  not  again  be  used,  as  in  the  past, 
as  a  guide  to  credit  policies.  Its  chief,  if  not  its 
sole,  use  for  the  future  will  probably  be  to  link  the 
leading  currencies  of  the  world  to  a  common  basis 
of  mutual  stability,  and  to  settle  international 
balances.” 

In  its  study  of  what  is  money  the  world  has  prog¬ 
ressed  more  in  the  past  five  years  than  in  all  the  years 
before  in  history,  and  the  “interests”  have  hedged  on 
a  lot  of  loose  practices.  When  we  began  that  talk,  a 
banker  with  gold  in  his  vault  could  issue  30  times  its 
value  in  bank  notes  and  credits  (that  will  show  you 
how  much  gold  was  actually  behind  the  money!) ;  he 
could  take  Government  bonds  to  the  Treasury  and  have 
issued  21/^  times  their  face  value  in  his  own  bank  notes. 
At  the  time  of  the  bank  closings  probably  95  per  cent 
of  the  bank  notes  (money)  in  circulation  were  of  this 
nature,  the  other  5  per  cent  being  Government  notes. 
Do  you  realize  that  when  those  banks  were  closed, 
many  of  them  helpless  bankrupts,  and  some  of  them 
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still  so,  that  this  95  per  cent  of  the  money  in  actual 
circulation  was  worthless,  or  practically  so,  hardly 
better  than  counterfeits,  and  at  least  not  any  better 
than  a  check  drawn  on  a  closed  bank?  The  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes  were  in  the  same  condition,  as 
that,  also,  is  an  individually  owned  bank,  as  are  all  the 
others.  If  the  truth  of  this  had  become  known ;  if  those 
thrifty  souls  who  made  the  runs  on  banks  to  get  their 
money  out,  and  then  hid  it  in  socks  and  other  places, 
realized  that  what  they  held  was  worthless  paper,  at 
least  until  the  banks  reopened,  what  a  real  panic  we 
would  have  had !  In  other  words,  the  paper  money  in 
circulation,  issued  by  those  individually  owned  banks, 
was  worth  just  what  your  deposits  proved  to  be  worth. 
It  could  not  be  worth  any  more,  except  for  the  limited 
bond  deposit  against  its  issuance.  Where  it  was  fully 
covered  in  sound  banks,  as  in  the  case  of  deposits,  there 
was  no  loss.  But  that  is  why  the  Government  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  banks.  But  beyond  it  all  was  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  people  themselves:  they 
thought  all  those  bank  notes  were  Government  money — 
not  just  an  individual  bank’s  notes — and  so  they  rested 
easy.  If  they  had  known  the  truth  the  individual  bank¬ 
ing  system  would  have  been  wiped  out  over  night !  The 
danger  still  exists,  but  with  the  public’s  growing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  money  and  how  it  is  manipulated,  that  danger 
will  soon  be  wiped  out,  through  the  establishment  of 
Government  Banks,  as  the  only  genuine,  permanent 
protection. 

Meantime,  many  changes  have  been  made:  all  in¬ 
dividual  bank  notes  are  now  issued  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  for  only  the  exact  amount  of  the 
bonds  deposited  to  cover  them.  Gold  has  all  been 
melted  down  into  bars  and  is  no  longer  in  circulation 
form ;  and  the  heavy  holdings  of  Government  bonds  by 
practically  all  banks  gives  better  protection  to  de¬ 
positors  than  ever  before.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  is 
that  Government  bonds  are  mortgages  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  paying  interest  to  the  banks,  the  holders !  This 
interest  bill  is  now  so  large  that  the  Government  must 
begin  to  reduce  it,  and  to  pay  off  these  bonds  in  full  as 
soon  as  possible.  Then  what  becomes  of  our  banks? 
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COLOR  of  CANNED  BEETS 

hy  B.  W.  Blair  ^ 

Research  Department,  American  Can  Company,  before  the  Beet 
and  Carrot  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  in 
Convention  at  Chicago,  Thursday  morning,  January  23,  1936. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  which  has  confronted  the 
beet  packer  is  that  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  uniform 
color  in  the  canned  product. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  improvement  of  the  color  of 
canned  beets  but  it  is  apparent  from  a  review  of  the  available 
literature  that  the  problem  has  not  been  given  the  consideration 
that  its  importance  would  warrant.  A  plausible  explanation 
for  this  is  that  until  recent  years  beets  were  canned  only  in 
small  quantities  merely  as  a  sideline  to  other  supposedly  more 
important  items.  Naturally  the  greatest  efforts  were  confined 
to  those  products  which  were  packed  in  larger  volumes.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  but  there  still  remains  considerable 
lack  of  uniformity  which  is  "detrimental  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  canned  product  in  particular. 

If  we  consider  the  factors  which  together  make  beets  a  desir¬ 
able  vegetable,  it  may  seem  that  color  is  an  important  one.  Beets 
are  not  outstanding  in  respect  to  food  value,  vitamin  potency 
or  mineral  content.  Consequently  they  have  not  received  the 
publicity  that  some  other  vegetables  have  in  that  connection. 
Many  families  have  not  included  beets  in  their  diet  and  in  some 
cases  homemakers  are  not  aware  that  beets  are  available  in  cans. 

The  beet  is  a  popular  vegetable  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
many  homes  because  it  lends  color  to  an  otherwise  unattractive 
menu.  It  has  the  advantage  over  green  vegetables  in  that  the 
color  is  dependable  and  is  not  affected  by  cooking.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  is  seeking  some  means  of  adding  color  to  her  menu 
will  find  canned  beets  a  convenient  and  economical  means  of 
obtaining  the  desired  effect.  However,  if  she  finds  that  the 
color  of  the  canned  product  is  not  dependable  she  will  turn  to 
the  fresh  product  or  other  products  to  satisfy  her  desire  for 
color. 

Now  that  educational  agencies  of  all  kinds  are  stressing  the 
importance  of  preparing  meals  which  are  attractive  as  well  as 
nourishing  canned  beets  should  become  increasingly  popular 
providing  that  our  standards  of  color  measure  up  to  the  ideals 
of  the  consumer. 

Now  that  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  importance 
of  color  in  canned  beets  it  is  fitting  that  we  consider  means  of 
obtaining  and  preserving  this  color. 

Varieties  of  Beets  Used  for  Canning — As  with  any  other 
canned  items,  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  may  be 
measured  almost  directly  by  the  quality  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  it  is  packed.  Most  canners  at  present  use  the 
Detroit  Dark  Red  variety  of  beet  because  of  its  superior  color. 
Some  Crosby  Egyptian  beets  are  canned,  but  in  general  the 
color  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  Detroit  Dark  Red. 
There  are  numerous  strains  or  selections  of  the  Detroit  Dark 
Red  variety  many  of  which  produce  an  unsatisfactory  color  when 
canned. 

During  the  1925  and  1926  seasons  Professor  George  Starr  of 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  made  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  variations  in  color  of  beets.  In  this  research  many  color 
variations  were  found  between  different  strains  and  in  some 
instances  between  different  plantings  of  the  same  strain.  In  a 
paper  read  before  this  section  during  the  1926  convention. 
Professor  Starr  recalled  an  experience  encountered  during  the 
1925  season.  In  this  instance,  a  quantity  of  seed  from  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  strain,  which  was  reputed  to  be  superior  in  color 
to  any  other  strain  available  was  planted  in  different  sections 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  When  these  fields  were  examined 


during  the  summer  it  was  found  that  the  beets  grown  in  Wis¬ 
consin  under  conditions  favorable  to  a  very  rapid  growth  showed 
a  large  percentage  of  “white  zoned”  beets.  On  the  low,  wetter 
soils  the  amount  was  as  high  as  40  per  cent  while  on  the  upland 
soils  where  growth  was  more  retarded,  the  percentage  of  zoning 
was  somewhat  lower.  In  Michigan  where  the  crop  grew  much 
more  slowly,  one  field  ran  99  per  cent  solid  blood  red  color. 
Professor  Starr  concluded  from  the  results  of  this  work,  that 
while  breeding  and  selection  are  very  essential,  there  are  other 
factors  such  as  soil  or  growing  conditions  which  have  an  effect 
in  producing  off  colors. 

Further  work  on  the  problem  of  variations  in  color  between 
different  strains  of  Detroit  Dark  Red  beets  has  been  conducted 
in  New  York  State.  In  this  work  wide  variations  in  color  were 
found  between  different  strains  grown  under  identical  condition. 
In  connection  with  this  work,  Mr.  A.  T.  Murphy,  formerly  field- 
man  for  the  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  developed  a  test 
whereby  the  color  of  the  resultant  canned  product  could  be 
predicted  by  an  examination  of  the  raw  material.  This  test 
consists  of  drawing  out  some  of  the  beet  sap  on  the  blade  of  a 
knife  and  wiping  it  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper.  If  the  sap  has  a  scarlet  tinge  which  remains 
stable  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  beets  will  have  a  good  red 
color  after  processing.  However,  if  the  sap  takes  on  a  bronze 
or  copper  tinge  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  resultant  canned 
product  will  have  a  faded  or  drab  appearance.  This  test  was 
tried  experimentally  on  a  number  of  strains  of  beets,  which  were 
subsequently  canned,  and  was  found  to  be  reliable. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  this  test  and  others,  which 
time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss,  that  there  are  two  types  of 
pigments  in  beets,  one  a  scarlet  pigment  and  the  other  a  purple 
one.  The  scarlet  pigment  is  stable  to  the  heat  treatment  ordi¬ 
narily  encountered  in  processing,  but  the  purple  one  fades  and 
becomes  discolored.  Thus  the  resultant  color  of  the  canned 
product  will  depend  upon  the  proportions  of  the  two  types  of 
pignTtient  present.  Dr.  Roy  Maegruder  of  Ohio  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  reports  that  he  has  been  able,  through 
selective  breeding,  to  produce  a  beet  in  which  the  blood  red 
color  is  intensified  and  the  purple  color  is  reduced. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Enzie  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  conducted  some  tests  to  determine  the  reason  for 
variations  in  the  color  of  beets.  He  has  found  that  most  of  the 
strains  of  Detroit  Dark  Red  beets  will  produce  a  darker  and  a 
more  intense  color  when  planted  late  in  the  season  and  when 
harvested  late  in  the  Fall.  It  is  believed  that  the  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  fall  of  the  year  is  responsible  for  the  difference 
in  color.  Variations  in  color  were  found  in  beets  of  the  same 
strain  grown  on  different  types  of  soils.  Much  soil  which  has 
been  cropped  for  a  number  of  years  produced  darker  colored 
beets  than  did  similar  soil  which  had  been  recently  placed  under 
cultivation.  River  bottom  silt  loam  produced  darker  colored 
beets  than  many  of  the  upland  soils.  Occasionally  a  strain  was 
found  that  would  produce  a  desirable  and  uniform  color  regard¬ 
less  of  the  time  of  planting  or  the  soil  on  which  it  was  grown. 
Mr.  Enzie  concluded  that  careful  selection  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  methods  of  insuring  the  production  of  well-colored 
beets. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  beets  which  are  harvested  late 
in  the  Fall  have  a  better  color  than  those  harvested  earlier  in 
the  season  when  the  weather  is  warmer.  In  many  instances, 
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fields  which  show  considerable  white  zoning  when  examined  in 
the  summer  months  will  develop  a  very  satisfactory  color  late 
in  the  fall. 

Effect  of  Storing  Beets  on  Color — Another  factor  which  may 
have  an  effect  on  the  color  of  beets  is  that  of  storage  after 
harvest.  Many  canners  have  found  that  storing  the  beets  for 
a  few  days  after  harvesting  improves  the  color.  Other  packers 
can  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvesting.  The  practice 
of  storing  beets  to  improve  the  color,  however,  is  a  general  one 
among  fresh  market  growers.  If  beets  are  to  be  stored  at  the 
factory,  they  should  be  kept  in  shallow  piles  or  in  crates  in  a 
covered  and  well  ventilated  place.  Beets  which  are  stored  in 
bins  or  large  piles  will  heat  and  the  color  will  be  seriously 
affected.  Excessively  long  storage  periods  have  been  found  to 
cause  some  physical  breakdown  in  the  structure  of  the  beet  and 
result  in  discoloration  of  the  effected  areas  when  the  beets  were 
canned. 

Effect  of  Canning  Procedures  on  Color — There  are  some  steps 
in  the  process  of  canning  beets  which  may  have  an  undesirable 
effect  on  color  if  not  carefully  controlled.  Blanching,  peeling, 
washing  and  processing  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remove  or  destroy  a  minimum  amount  of  color. 

The  red  color  of  beets  is  readily  extracted  by  water  and 
particularly  by  hot  water.  Because  of  this  the  blanching  period 
should  not  be  longer  than  that  necessary  to  insure  complete 
removal  of  the  peel.  The  beets  should  not  be  held  in  the  peeling 
machines  longer  than  necessary  to  remove  the  peel  and  the 
quantity  of  water  used  for  washing  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  steam  blanching  is  less  destructive 
to  the  color  of  beets  than  is  water  blanching.  The  large  volume 
of  water  used  in  water  blanching  extracts  a  considerable  amount 
of  color  from  the  beets.  This  is  not  true  of  steam  blanching 
where  the  only  color  lost  is  that  carried  away  by  the  steam 
condensate. 

Since  the  color  present  in  beets  is  somewhat  unstable  to  heat, 
processing  and  cooling  procedures  must  be  carefully  controlled 
if  the  color  is  to  be  retained  to  the  maximum  extent  in  the 
canned  product.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  processes 
recommended  by  the  National  Canners  Association  Laboratory 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  color  of  canned  beets  if  used 
in  connection  with  a  short  retort  comeup  time  and  prompt  and 
thorough  water  cooling  after  the  process.  Long  retort  comeup 
times  and  slow  cooling  have  the  same  effect  on  color  as  the 
use  of  a  much  longer  process.  To  obtain  maximum  color  reten¬ 
tion,  the  retort  should  be  brought  up  to  processing  temperatures 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  held  uniformily  at  this  temperature  for 
the  specified  length  of  time  for  the  particular  size  of  cans,  and 
the  cans  rapidly  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  below  100  degrees  F. 
as  soon  as  possible  after  processing. 

Discoloration  in  Canned  Beets — In  addition  to  the  care  that 
the  canner  must  exercise  to  retain  the  maximum  of  color  in  the 
canned  product,  some  care  is  also  necessary  to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration.  Instances  of  discoloration  of  canned  beets  are  rather 
uncommon,  but  when  they  do  occur,  they  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  consumer  confidence  in  the  canned  product. 

Many  of  the  instances  of  discoloration  in  beets  have  been 
traced  to  the  blanching  procedures  employed,  or  to  holding  them 
for  long  periods  after  blanching  before  they  were  canned.  Beets 
contain  substances  known  as  enzymes  or  oxidases  which  cause 
certain  constituents  present  in  the  beet  to  react  with  oxygen  to 
form  black  colored  compounds  when  the  cut  surfaces  are  exposed 
to  the  air.  These  enzymes  are  readily  destroyed  or  inactivated 
if  the  beets  are  completely  heated  through  to  a  temperature  of 
150  to  180  degrees  F.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  center  of  the 
smaller  beets  will  have  reached  a  temperature  sufficient  to  in¬ 
activate  the  enzymes  present  wdth  the  blanches  ordinarily  used, 
but  this  may  or  may  not  be  true  for  the  larger  sizes  of  beets 
which  are  later  sliced  or  diced  for  packing.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  blanches  should  be  employed  which  are  sufficiently 
long  to  insure  destruction  of  the  enzymes,  but  this  may  not  be 
practical  in  all  cases.  Certain  packers  accomplish  this  to  some 
extent  by  grading  the  beets  into  three  sizes  which  enables  them 
to  use  longer  blanches  for  the  larger  sizes  then  would  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  smaller  beets  which  are  usually  packed  whole. 

During  the  1929  season  some  tests  were  conducted  by  our 
Research  Department  to  determine  if  excessive  holding  of  beets 
after  blanching  was  responsible  for  the  black  discoloration  which 


is  sometimes  observed  in  canned  beets.  In  these  tests  small  lots 
of  beets  of  10  to  20  count  size  per  No.  2  can,  which  had  been 
blanched  for  21  minutes  at  210  degnrees  F.  were  canned  immedi¬ 
ately  after  blanching,  and  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  four,  six, 
eight  and  ten  hours  after  blanching  and  peeling.  Examination 
of  the  canned  samples  at  various  times,  after  packing,  disclosed 
no  difference  in  the  color  between  the  lot  canned  immediately 
after  blanching  and  those  which  were  held  for  from  one  to  six 
hours  before  canning.  Those  that  were  held  for  8  and  10  hours 
after  blanching  were  somewhat  lighter  in  color.  No  discolora¬ 
tion  was  apparent,  however,  in  any  of  the  lots.  The  results  of 
this  test  would  seem  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  enzymes  are 
inactivated  in  small  whole  beets  by  the  usual  blanching  pro¬ 
cedures  employed. 

Another  important  point  which  was  brought  out  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  canned  samples  from  the  above  experimental 
test,  was  that  a  very  definite  decrease  in  can  vacuum  was 
observed  in  the  lots  in  which  the  beets  had  been  held  before 
canning.  This  was  due  to  the  beets  becoming  thoroughly  cold 
before  packing.  This  observation  demonstrates  the  necessity 
of  using  adequate  exhausts  for  all  canned  beets  if  uniformly 
high  can  vacuum  and  freedom  from  hydrogen  springer  losses 
is  to  be  obtained. 

During  the  1930  season  additional  experiments  were  conducted 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  discoloration  occurring  in  large 
beets  which  were  held  for  various  lengths  of  time  after  blanch¬ 
ing  and  after  dicing.  In  these  tests  small  lots  of  large  beets 
which  had  been  blanched  30  minutes  in  boiling  water  were  diced 
immediately  after  blanching.  One  lot  of  the  cubes  was  canned 
immediately  after  dicing  and  other  lots  were  held  2  and  3  hours 
after  dicing  and  before  canning.  Examination  of  the  canned 
samples  disclosed  spots  of  black  discoloration  on  the  cubes  which 
had  been  held  two  and  three  hours  after  dicing.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  enzymes  present  in  the  beets  had  not  been 
inactivated  by  the  blanching  procedure  employed  and  that  they 
were  probably  responsible  for  the  discoloration  which  occurred 
when  the  cubes  were  exposed  to  the  air.  Similar  lots  of  large 
beets  which  were  held  for  2  and  3  hours  after  blanching  and 
before  dicing  did  not  show  this  discoloration  when  canned  im¬ 
mediately  after  dicing.  To  eliminate  discoloration  of  this  type 
it  is  suggested  that  sliced  and  diced  beets  should  be  canned  very 
shortly  after  dicing  or  slicing. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  experiments,  additional  experi¬ 
mental  tests  were  conducted  to  investigate  the  theory  that  the 
use  of  an  exhaust  was  detrimental  to  the  color  of  canned  beets. 
In  these  tests,  a  number  of  cans  were  filled  with  beets  taken 
from  the  same  lot  of  raw  stock  and  hot  brine  was  added.  Part 
of  the  cans  were  closed  without  an  exhaust,  and  others  were 
exhausted  in  steam  at  212  degrees  F.  for  periods  of  3,  5,  7,  9 
and  11’/^  minutes.  The  excessively  long  exhausts  were  include*! 
in  order  to  study  the  worst  possible  conditions  that  might  arise. 
Several  cuttings  were  made  of  this  experimental  pack  and  at  no 
time  could  any  difference  in  the  color  be  detected  between  the 
lots  which  had  not  been  exhausted  and  those  which  had  been 
exhausted. 

The  result  of  this  test  would  tend  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  exhaust  beets  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  color.  This 
may  be  true  in  regard  to  quality  at  the  time  of  packings,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  true  in  respect  to  the  length  of  time  which 
the  product  will  remain  in  a  merchantable  condition  after  pack¬ 
ing.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  acids  present  in  beets  react 
with  the  metal  of  the  container  to  form  hydrogen  gas  and  that 
this  reaction  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  can. 
Exhausting  reduces  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  can  and  also 
results  in  a  higher  final  can  vacuum.  Both  factors  greatly 
reduce  the  rate  of  hydrogen  springer  formation  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  the  storage  life  of  the  product.  Many  of  the  losses 
encountered  in  canned  beets  due  to  hydrogen  springers  could 
have  been  eliminated  if  proper  exhausting  methods  had  been 
practiced. 

Another  possible  cause  of  discoloration  which  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  is  that  of  contact  of  the  beets  with  metals  used  in 
the  canning  equipment.  By  actual  experimental  tests,  it  has 
been  found  that  beets  which  have  been  blanched  sufficiently  to 
inactivate  the  enzymes  were  not  discolored  by  long  periods  of 
contact  with  iron,  zinc,  copper,  nickel  or  aluminum.  This  may 
not,  however,  be  true  of  beets  which  have  not  been  blanched 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- ~ Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


juice 

ADJUSTMENT ' 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request, 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


This  Year  Use — 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeden  and  Growers 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


Many  of  the  hish  yieldins  acreases  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
hish  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  srow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  orisin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  slad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 


YOUR 

INCREASED 

ANTICIPATED 

PROPERTY 

EARNINGS 

VALUES 

for 

1936 

Buildings, 

Machinery, 

Stock 

INSURE 

BOTH 

AGAINST 

POSSIBLE 

LOSS  BY 

FIRE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 

29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
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sufficiently  to  inactivate  the  enzymes.  One  instance  of  dis¬ 
coloration  has  come  to  our  attention  in  which  contact  with  iron 
was  thought  to  have  been  the  cause.  In  this  case  medium  and 
large  beets  which  had  been  given  a  comparatively  short  blanch 
before  peeling  were  passed  through  a  bare  iron  grader  and  held 
in  iron  hoppers  before  slicing  or  cutting.  A  black  discoloration 
which  occurred  in  spots  or  streaks  on  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
beets  was  found  in  the  cans  packed  from  these  beets,  but  was 
not  present  in  similar  beets  which  had  not  come  in  contact  with 
iron  equipment.  In  this  instance  the  black  discoloration  was 
quite  apparent  shortly  after  the  beets  were  packed,  but  dis¬ 
appeared  in  about  two  weeks  after  packing. 

Sometimes  discoloration  is  encountered  in  beets  which  are  in 
the  top  of  the  can  and  are  not  covered  with  brine.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  reaction  with  air  remaining  in  the  headspace 
of  the  cans.  Canners  have  practically  eliminated  this  type  of 
discoloration,  however,  by  carefully  maintaining  the  fills  of 
beets  and  brine  so  that  the  beets  are  always  covered  with  brine. 

A  thorough  exhaust  of  the  beets  before  closing  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  means  of  eliminating  air  from  the  can  and  thus 
preventing  discoloration  of  this  type. 

Another  abnormal  condition  which  occurs  in  canned  beets  is 
that  generally  referred  to  as  “Black  beets”.  Discoloration  of 
this  type  has  been  rather  uncommon  in  recent  years,  but  was 
frequently  encountered  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  industry  when 
boiling  water  processes  were  commonly  used. 

In  this  type  of  discoloration  the  entire  contents  of  the  can 
becomes  deep  purple  or  black  in  color.  The  alkalinity  of  the 
brine  is  increased  and  the  ph  which  is  normally  around  5.2,  is 
frequently  increased  to  as  high  as  6.0  to  6.5.  Because  of  this 
change  in  reaction,  it  has  long  been  contended  that  the  discolor¬ 
ation  was  due  to  bacterial  action  resulting  from  understeriliza¬ 
tion  of  the  product.  This  is  further  substantiated  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  trouble  generally  occurred  in  packs  which  had 
not  been  given  the  processes  recommended  by  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

Dr.  Cameron  and  associates  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  laboratory  have  made  a  study  of  the  causes  of  this  abnormal 
condition  in  canned  beets.  During  the  progress  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  they  have  isolated  an  organism  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  agent  producing  the  discoloration.  This  organism  in 
itself  is  apparently  incapable  of  producing  the  condition  but 
requires  the  presence  of  iron  in  considerable  quantities  before 
the  black  color  is  produced. 

Control  measures  which  have  been  suggested  to  eliminate  this 
kind  of  discoloration  are:  the  elimination  of  iron  contamination 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  canning  process  and  the  use  of  the 
processes  recommended  by  the  National  Canners  Association 
laboratory. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  color 
of  canned  beets  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  Thei’e 
still  remains,  however,  a  number  of  factors  in  the  growing  and 
canning  of  beets  which  are  not  fully  understood.  Further  re¬ 
search  work  is  badly  needed  and  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  abnormalities  or  irregularities  which 
occur  in  this  product. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNERS  LEAGUE  MEETS  JUNE  2 

Because  several  members  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  pointed  out  that  May  29th  preceded 
a  holiday,  and  therefore,  a  time  when  many  execu¬ 
tives  would  take  vacations  prior  to  the  fruit  packs,  the 
meeting  date  has  been  changed  to  Tuesday,  June  2nd, 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

A  Cutting  Bee  will  take  place  at  9 :30  A.  M.  to  which 
all  members  and  their  employees  are  invited.  At  the 
luncheon  immediately  following  the  cutting,  results  will 
be  freely  discussed. 

Executives  of  member  companies  will  meet  at  2:00 
P.  M.  to  consider  and  discuss  finances,  general  plans 
for  the  future  and  the  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors, 


TOMATO  MACHINERY 


SCALDER&  SORTER 

Sortingand  Scalding  all 
in  one  operation.  Built 
in  two  widths,  and  any 
length  sorting  space. 
Economical  on  steam, 
perfect  scald. 


8CALDER  &  SORTER 


JUICE  FILLER 

For  Filling  Tomato  Pulp  or  Juice  for  any 
size  can,  or  combination  of  cans.  Built 
in  6,  9  and  1 2  valve  sizes. 


ROTARY  WASHER 


JUICE  FILLER 

ROTARY  WASHER 

Gently  rolls  tomatoes  while  heavily 
sprayed.  No  bruising  with  perfect 
wash. 


THREE-WAY  OR  FIVE¬ 
WAY  EXHAUST 

Maximum  amount  of  ex¬ 
haust  with  minimum  amount 
of  space.  With  or  without 
hand  filling  space,  for  any 
size  can,  any  capacity. 


THREE-WAY  OR 
FIVE-WAY  EXHAUST 


ROLLER  SORTER 


ROLLER  SORTER 

Continuously  rolls  Tomatoes  over 
while  sorting.  Operator  sees  all 
sides  of  product.  Built  of  Bronze, 
Steel  or  Wood  rollers,  any  width  or 
length  of  large  Diameter  Rollers. 


PEELING  TABLE 

Straight  line  type 
with  any  width  or 
length  white  rubber 
belt,  built  in  many 
styles  and  types. 


PEELING  TABLE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

BERlIRfHAPMAN 

CANN1Ng\#  MACmNERY 

JF  ^agte  IMtor^CompMe  Canning  Maut 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

JOHN  s.  CRAIG,  father  of  Sidney  and  Chauncey  Craig, 
who  operate  the  Fall  Creek  Canning  Corporation, 
Pendleton,  Indiana,  passed  away  Saturday,  May  16th. 
He  was  a  very  successful  banker  in  Noblesville,  In¬ 
diana,  and  a  man  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  Funeral  services  were  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Noblesville,  Monday  afternoon.  May  18th, 
at  3 :00  P.  M. 

EARL  w.  SCRIBNER  of  Yakama,  Washington,  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  cannery  project  at  Independence,  Oregon. 
The  plant  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

ERNEST  G.  KESSLER,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  is  now 
associated  with  the  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Company, 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  O. 
Lippy,  whose  death  occured  March  2nd,  1936. 

MORGAN  PACKING  COMPANY,  Austin,  Indiana,  expects 
to  have  its  new  especially  designed  meat  and  meat 
product  cannery  in  operation  by  July  15th.  All  packs 
will  be  under  Government  inspection. 

QUEMADO  VALLEY  CANNERY  has  been  incorporated  at 
Quemado,  Texas,  by  L.  0.  Brooks,  W.  H.  Kelly  and 
A.  L.  Hudson.  Capital  listed  at  $10,000. 

CHANGE  OF  MEETING  DATE  from  May  29th  to  June 
2nd  has  been  made  by  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  because  of  the  holiday  of  May  30th,  of  which 
many  canners  wish  to  take  advantage  as  it  just  pre¬ 
cedes  the  fruit  packing  season.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  place  of  the  meeting.  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
9 :30  A.  M. 

E.  H.  GUNTER,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  has  leased  a  can¬ 
nery  at  Guttenberg  for  the  canning  of  sweet  corn. 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  24th,  1937,  is  the  time  set  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
for  the  Annual  Convention  and  that  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  and  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Associations.  The  three  Presidents,  Howard  Orr, 
Clarence  Huber  and  Neal  Sells  will  decide  the  place  in 
the  near  future.  Where  will  it  be?  Your  guess  is  as 
good  as  ours  and  we’re  all  good  guessers.  We’ll  learn 
shortly. 

B.  F.  COURTNEY  pickle  packing  plant  at  Farmington, 
Iowa,  was  recently  completely  destroyed  by  fire  of  un¬ 
determined  origin  with  a  loss  approximating  $30,000. 

FUHREMANN  CANNING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  installing  a  new  sewage  disposal  system  and 
building  a  new  warehouse  at  their  Lanark  (Ill.)  plant. 

S  jt 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  2,  1936 — Canners  League  of  California,  An¬ 
nual,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JUNE  4-5, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Park  Place  Hotel, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 


(“TAD”)  T.  C.  SEARLE  DIES  AT  52 

HADDEUS  G.  SEARLE,  general  manager  of  sales 
for  the  Continental  Can  Company  and  a  leading 
figure  in  the  packaging  industry  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  died  of  pneumonia  e^rly  on  the  morning 
_ /  of  May  18  at  Law¬ 
rence  Hospital, 
Bronxviile,  N.  Y. 
He  was  fifty-two 
years  old. 

Mr.  S  e  a  r  1  e 
joined  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  1915  as  a 
salesman  in  the 
Middle  Western 
territory.  He  be¬ 
came  district  sales 
manager  at  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1923,  man- 
ager  of  sales 
packers’  cans  in 
1926,  and  in  1929 
was  transferred  to 
the  main  office  of 
the  company  in 
New  York,  where 
he  became  general 
manager  of  sales, 
the  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  in  which  he  had  also  served 
a  term  as  director,  and  was  on  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Mr.  Searle  was  born  in  Ansonia,  Ohio,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  preliminary  education.  He  subsequently 
attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  Ohio  State 
University,  and  gained  fame  as  a  member  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  teams  of  both  institutions. 

He  began  his  business  career  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  “Tribune,”  and  later  worked 
for  the  Louisville  “Herald,”  the  Mobile,  Ala.  “Herald,” 
and  the  Atlanta  “Georgian.” 

Mr.  Searle  then  went  into  the  packaging  business 
with  the  Kieckhefer  Container  Company.  Following 
that  association,  he  formed  his  own  lumber  and  box 
business  in  Indianapolis,  but  abandoned  it  after  a  year 
and  a  half  to  join  the  Pierson  Syndicate  in  Mexico, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  El  Paso  Milling  Company 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
1915. 

Mr.  Searle  was  a  member  of  the  Grassy  Sprain 
Country  Club,  Siwanoy  Country  Club,  Uptown  Club, 
and  Advertising  Club,  in  New  York,  and  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club,  in  Chicago.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity. 

He  lived  at  48  Birchbrook  Road,  Bronxviile,  N.  Y. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  Searle;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Agnes  0.  Searle  of  Ansonia,  Ohio,  and 
four  brothers,  Clarence  E.  Searle,  Piatt  F.  Searle,  F. 
Gladden  Searle,  and  Donn  A.  Searle. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  Crops  As  Reported 
Direct  by  Canners 

You  need  this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your 
share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge 
your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936 — Stringless:  Just 
being  put  in  the  ground.  Normal  acreage. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Just  planting. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Just  beginning  to 
plant. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  16, 1936 — Less  acreage  than  last 
year.  Crop  not  planted  yet. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  May  20, 1936 — ^Will  start  plant¬ 
ing  next  week.  Acreage  same  as  usual. 

VALDERS,  WIS.,  May  18,  1936— Stringbeans :  Not  yet 
planted.  Putting  in  only  a  small  acreage. 

BEETS 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936 — ^Normal  acreage. 
Just  being  put  in  ground. 

CORN 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936 — ^Little  or  no  corn 
planted  as  yet. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936 — Just  being  put  in 
ground.  Normal  acreage. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  12, 1936— Planting  of  sweet  corn 
was  started  in  a  pretty  general  way  this  past  week  and 
the  weather  has  been  very  favorable. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Just  being  planted. 
Many  growers  hesitate  putting  seed  in  ground  as  long 
as  it  is  so  dry. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Same  acreage  as  last 
year.  Crop  only  partially  planted.  Slow  market  for 
products.  All  crops  comparatively  late  in  planting, 
which  may  cut  down  yield. 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  May  13,  1936— Slight  increase  in 
acreage.  Just  being  planted. 

LODI,  WIS.,  May  17,  1936 — ^We  are  in  the  midst  of 
planting;  ground  very  dry,  but  is  still  in  good  shape 
for  planting.  Doubt  if  there  is  enough  top  moisture 
for  germination,  but  it  should  be  in  fine  shape  when 
rains  do  come,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon. 

REEDSBURG,  WIS.,  May  20,  1936 — Acreage  reduced  20 
per  cent.  Just  started  planting  under  dry  conditions. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  May  19,  1936— Planting  started 
a  week  to  ten  days  early  this  season.  First  plantings 
are  up  and  looking  good,  except  where  damaged  by 


Sunday’s  storm.  Have  about  25  per  cent  of  our  acre¬ 
age  still  to  be  planted.  Outlook  at  present  about 
normal 

PEAS 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1936 — Sowing  a  little  late, 
but  previous  to  May  14th  we  had  ten  days  of  fine,  warm 
growing  weather.  A  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  has  retarded  the  crop,  but  apparently  did  not  in¬ 
jure  it.  We  are  again  having  the  best  possible  growing 
weather ;  warm  with  occasional  rains.  Have  175  acres 
out;  about  80  per  cent  of  last  year.  Will  pack  about 
June  25th  to  30th. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936 — Growing  nicely, 
but  hot,  unseasonable  weather  against  good  yields. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936— Acreage  reduced 
about  25  per  cent.  Sowing  about  completed;  about 
ten  days  late.  Soil  conditions  normal. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  12,  1936 — Seeded  about  two 
weeks  late,  on  the  average,  however,  with  favorable 
growing  weather  up  to  this  time ;  looks  especially  well. 
A  rain  is  needed  at  present,  and  should  we  have  some 
rainfall  within  the  next  few  days,  the  outlook  would 
be  about  normal  throughout  this  part  of  Ohio. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Condition  only  fair. 
Unless  we  get  rain  soon  crop  will  be  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  20,  1936 — Crop  will  be  50  per 
cent  of  last  year,  if  we  have  rains. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Condition  very  poor 
in  this  section.  Have  had  no  rain  for  almost  a  month 
and  some  fields  are  starting  to  blossom  with  a  vine 
length  of  about  eight  inches.  Unless  we  have  some 
rain  and  warm  weather  in  the  very  near  future,  our 
crop  will  be  materially  curtailed.  Had  a  heavy  frost 
on  the  morning  of  May  15th. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Late  in  planting. 
Comparatively  dry  which  will  probably  give  us  a  short 
crop.  Slightly  less  acreage  than  last  year. 

WOODS  CROSS,  UTAH,  May  12,  1936 — ^About  80  per 
cent  of  normal  due  to  dry  weather.  Total  acreage  in 
Utah  about  90  to  95  per  cent  of  last  year. 

BANGOR,  WIS.,  May  19,  1936 — Have  about  one-half 
of  our  crop  seeded.  Sowing  conditions  have  been  about 
normal. 
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these  definite  advantages  can  be 


YOURS 


for  the  coming  season 


Eliminate  waste.  Increase  Profits 

Langsenkamp  Canning  Equipment  cuts 
production  costs  and  makes  a  better 
product.  Get  information  on  our  Pulpers, 
Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Cooking 
Units,  etc. 


—an  Increased  Boiler  Capacity  off,  at  least,  10  to  15  per  cent, 
—a  greatly  Increased  Cooking  Capacity  through  ffaster  and 
more  constant  production. 

—the  elimination  off  Steam  Trap  Troubles,  and  Lowered 
Repair  Costs. 

— a  General  Improvement  in  plant  efffficiency. 

—and  a  Saving  In  Fuel  that  will  Pay  ffor  the  Installation  off  a 


STICKLE  DIFFERENTIAL  DRAINAGE 
AND  BOILER  RETURN  SYSTEM 


The  Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and 
Boiler  Return  System  eliminates  steam 
losses  and  lowers  fuel  costs  by  returning 
the  condensation  to  the  boiler  at  the  ap¬ 
proximate  temperature  at  which  it  leaves 
the  processing  unit.  This,  obviously  re¬ 
duces  boiler  scale  and  saves  on  upkeep. 
But,  even  more  important,  it  provides  the 
abundance  of  steam  essential  for  rapid 
and  efficient  cooking.  Moreover,  steam 
trap  troubles  are  eliminated. 


The  Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and 
Boiler  Return  System  has  been  installed 
in  many  canning  plants  during  the  past 
four  years  and  every  installation  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  greater  value  than  we  claimed. 
Upon  a  basis  of  a  survey  of  your  steam 
conditions,  easily  made,  we  can  tell  you 
the  minimum  guaranteed  saving  in  fuel 
cost.  Without  obligation,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  opinions  of  users  of 
this  system  and  supply  details  of  our  at¬ 
tractive  proposition. 


Write  for  booklH,  **Reducing  the  Cost  of  Steam'’’ 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  tis  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  arc  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parb  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Dbtribatora — ^A.  K.  Robin*  A  Company.  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chisholm-Byder  Co.,  Niaeara  Falls,  N.  T.;  J.  L.  Ferenaon  Company,  Joliet, 
lUinoia ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  WisMnain :  Bellineham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher.  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distribator — ^Ihe  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Msu;hine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliera  d*  Construction  E.  Leeluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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ELK  HORN,  WIS.,  May  13,  1936 — Acreage  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Crop  prospects  favorable. 

LODI,  WIS.,  May  17,  1936 — Got  into  the  ground  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape.  Germination  very  good ;  stand  very  fine, 
but  yesterday  damages  started;  a  36-hour  hot,  high 
wind  whipped  the  early  peas  considerably  and  with  the 
ground  dry  and  hard  hurt  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Our 
section  is  considerably  below  normal  in  rainfall  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  heat  we  have  already 
had  is  above  normal.  It  is  entirely  too  early  to  make 
predictions,  but  from  present  indications,  do  not  see 
how  we  can  get  more  than  a  50  per  cent  crop,  if  that. 
We  reduced  our  acreage  20  per  cent  and  so  did  all  our 
neighbors ;  at  least  11  factories  that  we  know. 

MERRILL,  WIS.,  May  18,  1936 — Started  planting  May 
9th;  about  our  usual  time,  but  have  been  delayed  on 
account  of  wet  fields.  Seedings  about  half  finished. 
Reducing  acreage  from  1,030  to  850.  Weather  cold 
and  wet;  have  had  only  a  couple  of  warm  days. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  May  20,  1936 — All  in  the 
ground  and  growing  conditions  far  in  advance  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Germination  is  good  but  plants  have  made  too 
fast  a  growth  to  insure  a  vigorous  plant.  There  is  a 
very  good  chance  of  having  a  killing  frost  because 
nights  have  been  down  to  32  degrees  the  past  few 
nights.  Moisture  is  very  near  to  normal.  Pea  Aphid 
is  present  and  the  alfalfa  fields  show  plenty.  Acreage 
cut  25  per  cent. 

OWEN,  WIS.,  May  18,  1936 — Planting  started  a  week 
to  ten  days  late  in  this  section  due  to  cold  weather. 
Soil  conditions  are  good,  however,  and  to  date  there  is 
nothing  in  particular  to  cause  worry.  The  above  report 
applies  throughout  this  section  and  not  alone  to  our 
conditions  here.  Weather  continues  cool.  Having  more 
rain  than  we  want. 

PICKETT,  WIS.,  May  19,  1936 — Crop  looks  to  be  100 
per  cent  this  year.  All  acreage  that  is  above  the 
ground  looks  to  be  the  best  that  we  have  seen.  Have 
had  frequent  showers  during  our  planting  schedule, 
and  we  had  a  nice  shower  since  we  finished  seeding. 
Nights  have  been  cold  and  everything  ideal  for  a  100 
per  cent  crop. 

REEDSBURG,  WIS.,  May  20,  1936 — Acreage  reduced  20 
per  cent.  Began  planting  on  April  15th  and  finished 
May  5th.  Peas  came  up  nicely  and  appear  to  be  very 
even.  However,  they  are  suffering  now  from  dry 
weather.  Should  we  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
moisture  from  now  on,  a  fine  crop  of  high  quality 
should  be  obtained.  Will  can  about  June  10th  to  15th. 

RIPON,  WIS.,  May  19, 1936 — Condition  of  crop  nearly 
normal,  outside  of  season  being  a  little  late,  and  in  need 
of  moisture.  Have  cut  our  acreage  about  25  per  cent 
from  last  year. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  May  19, 1936 — Conditions  in  Wisconsin 
remain  just  about  normal.  We  had  a  little  frost  a  week 
ago,  but  it  did  no  damage  and  the  Northwest  wind  still 
keeps  us  guessing  as  to  what  will  happen.  The  weather 
man  favored  us  with  a  heavy  rain  last  week,  which. 


however,  was  more  or  less  local.  The  Western  part 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Southern  part  of  Wisconsin,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Northern  Illinois  canners,  say  that  they  are 
suffering.  We  know  that  our  Oakfield  and  Sussex 
plants  are  a  little  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the 
Astico  plant,  which  is  our  farthest  West  plant.  How¬ 
ever,  conditions  for  the  future  generally  are  pretty 
close  to  normal. 

VALDERS,  WIS.,  May  18,  1936 — About  the  same  acre¬ 
age  as  last  year.  Just  finished  planting.  The  soil 
never  worked  up  any  nicer  and  the  crop  prospects  were 
never  better.  Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable 
to  date,  but  “there  is  many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip.” 
We  are  booking  a  few  future  contracts  from  old  cus¬ 
tomers.  Not  making  any  strenuous  efforts  to  solicit 
future  business.  Our  last  year’s  experience  tells  us 
that  future  contracts  mean  little  or  nothing  when  the 
market  goes  off. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  May  19,  1936— Season  late  but 
growth  advanced  by  unseasonably  hot  weather.  Up 
until  May  17th  it  was  suffering  badly  for  surface 
moisture,  as  we  had  no  rain  all  spring.  However,  on 
that  date,  we  had  a  deluge  of  rain  and  three  hail 
storms,  which  did  some  damage.  This  storm  was  some¬ 
what  local  as  points  25  miles  north  of  us  had  no  rain 
whatever  on  that  date.  Some  fields  badly  washed. 
Consider  prospects  about  normal  at  present. 

TOMATOES 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  12, 1936 — Planting  is  now  started 
and  will  be  going  along  at  a  rapid  rate  the  latter  part 
of  this  week. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Just  planting. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  16,  1936 — Acreage  cut  approxi- 
ately  75  per  cent.  Not  planted  as  yet. 

WOODS  CROSS,  UTAH,  May  12,  1936 — Plant  just  being 
set  out  under  favorable  conditions. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  May  19,  1936 — Have  not  started 
setting  plants  as  yet,  but  expect  to  start  very  soon. 
Ground  now  in  good  condition  for  setting. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1936 — Cherries:  Frost 
on  the  night  of  May  15th  has  probably  caused  nearly 
100  per  cent  loss  of  crop.  Temperature  dropped  to  20 
degrees  on  that  night. 

Apples  and  Pears :  These  fruits  are  reported  to  have 
received  a  vast  injury  from  frost,  but  a  little  too  early 
to  state  how  much. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1936  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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Protect  Your  Brands 

From  Cut  Price  Merchandising 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 

First  in  one  section  of  the  country,  then  in  another, 
we  see  waves  of  extreme  cut  price  merchandising 
among  large  distributors  of  groceries.  The  advent 
of  a  super  market  or  the  expansion  program  of  some 
national  corporate  chain  brings  attacks  on  the  profit 
structure  of  the  retailing  of  foods.  Usually  the  con¬ 
sumer  runs  hither  and  yon  in  misguided  attempts  to 
save  ( ?)  money  and  in  the  end  no  one  benefits.  During 
the  interval  when  cut  price  bait  is  most  prevelant 
among  dealers,  canners  often  get  the  worst  of  the 
matter. 

We  should  be  careful  to  protect  our  brands  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  Be  careful  while  doing  so  you  do 
not  run  afoul  of  laws  still  on  the  statute  books  which  if 
enforced  will  effectually  prevent  your  doing  what  we 
advocate.  It  is  true  several  states  already  have  fair 
trade  practice  bills  in  their  Legislatures  or  already 
enacted,  but  why  wait  until  necessity  compels  you  to 
do  an  honest,  business-building  job  of  helping  to  retain 
for  all  concerned  a  fair  profit  on  the  sale  of  your  goods. 

A  leading  advertiser  among  preservers  of  foods  does 
it,  a  soap  factory  introducing  a  new  shortening  keeps 
its  price  at  retail  well  above  that  of  an  established 
competitor  and  gains  countless  friends  weekly.  The 
cut  price  of  evaporated  milks  at  retail  in  large  dis¬ 
tributors  hands  shows  a  uniformity  that  encourages 
one  to  believe  the  canners  of  evaporated  milk  are  look¬ 
ing  after  the  best  interests  of  their  brands.  For  years 
I  have  heard  manufacturers  and  canners  argue  among 
themselves  that  the  most  drastic  reduction  of  resale 
prices  in  their  products  would  only  result  in  more  of 
the  goods  moving  to  the  consumer  within  a  given  length 
of  time.  More  or  less  silently  we  have  seen  price  wars 
in  commodities  go  on  for  months  until  a  decent  profit 
was  not  left  in  the  movement  and  eventually  those  re¬ 
sponsible  squeezed  all  the  value  they  could  out  of  such 
reductions  and  promptly  pushed  the  shelf  price  up  to 
a  point  where  housewives  felt  it  was  out  of  their 
reasonable  reach.  Then  sales  dropped  off  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate.  Your  brands  should  at  all  times  carry  a 
reasonable  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  alike. 
We  must  become  price  conscious  as  never  before  or 
else  when  fair  trade  practice  laws  are  universal  we 
will  find  the  prices  on  our  products  pushed  out  of  sight 
comparatively  speaking  and  those  of  competitors  only 
slightly  advanced  if  at  all.  Then  we’ll  be  behind  the 
eight  ball  for  certain. 


Public  opinion  in  the  mass  is  a  strange  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully,  it’s  impossible  to  predict  with  accuracy 
each  time  just  what  a  reaction  will  be  except  we  are 
most  often  right  when  we  feel  certain  vanishing  profits 
on  any  item  will  rapidly  turn  distributors  against  it. 
It  is  needless  to  say  this  is  true  even  when  distributors 
in  the  first  instance  have  slaughtered  the  price  and 
thrown  away  the  profit  on  an  article  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  attracting  consumers  to  their  stores.  Once 
this  has  been  done  the  means  of  such  attraction  be¬ 
come  distasteful  and  profits  are  again  to  the  forefront. 

Closely  connected  gentlemen  in  the  food  distribution 
field  tell  me  they  are  usually  approached  by  brokers 
and  canners’  representatives  with  an  offering  in  the 
light  of  how  cheaply  it  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer, 
direct  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  coffee 
roasters  feel  hurt  when  co-operative  advertising  groups 
run  their  brands  at  shelf  prices,  they  complain  that 
movement  would  have  been  much  greater  from  stock 
if  the  goods  had  been  advertised  at  cut  prices.  Do 
they  ever  stop  to  think  that  an  advertiser  must  make 
money  from  the  sale  of  his  goods  and  that  it  can’t  all 
be  spent  in  attempting  to  attract  customers  to  his  retail 
stores.  I  don’t  think  so !  The  minds  of  buyers  usually 
run  along  lines  indicated  by  those  from  whom  goods 
are  bought.  If  all  our  sales  talks  are  to  be  along  the 
line  that  our  goods  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  the  close  operator  an  opportunity  for  draw¬ 
ing  customers  to  his  counters  we’ll  find  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  trade  feel  our  goods  are  price  merchandise 
and  that  when  they  are  to  make  a  profitable  margin 
on  a  commodity  they  must  turn  to  the  brand  put  up  by 
someone  else.  Salesmen  for  the  can  companies  do  not 
urge  us  to  sell  our  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
to  distributors  in  order  that  more  may  be  moved  in  a 
given  length  of  time,  they  are  more  apt  to  urge  profi- 
able  distribution  of  our  packs. 

The  idea  of  camoflauging  cut  price  sales  with  press 
reports  that  a  surplus  is  being  moved  in  order  that 
growers  can  benefit  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  idea 
that  a  continued  cut  price  campaign  on  any  commodity 
can  be  continued  indefinitely  without  serious  reactions 
on  the  packers  is  silly.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  foods 
of  the  country  are  moved  by  any  particular  class  of 
distributors,  get  one-half  sore  at  any  commodity  and 
that  half  will  so  retard  the  sale  of  it  that  any  gains 
made  in  sales  by  the  other  half  will  be  more  than  offset ! 
Protect  your  brands.  Become  conscious  of  the  average 
price  at  which  any  distributor  is  moving  your  goods  to 
the  consumers  in  his  markets.  When  ever  you  find 
that  this  price  is  below  that  dictated  by  good  sound 
business  sense,  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  your 
buyer.  Appeal  to  his  sense  of  fairness,  point  out  your 
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investment  in  the  good  will  attached  to  your  brand  and 
ask  him  to  help  you  retain  it. 

Last  week  a  Chicago  packer  sold  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  large  bologna  to  a  cut-price  operator  anxious 
to  draw  trade  away  from  a  rival  opening  a  new  market 
a  short  distance  away  from  the  location  of  the  first. 
We’ll  say  the  bologna  was  sold  at  ten  cents  a  pound, 
while  a  hundred  retail  grocers  agreed  to  advertise  the 
product  the  same  week,  paid  ten  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  for  something  just  a  little  better.  They  were 
set  to  advertise  it  at  seventeen  cents  a  pound.  The 
sales  were  put  on,  the  big  shot  advertised  his  stock 
at  seven  cents  a  pound,  the  retailers  stayed  at  seven¬ 
teen.  The  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  bologna  were  sold 
in  two  hours  and  an  order  phoned  for  another  supply. 
This  was  priced  by  the  packer  at  a  base  so  high  the 
order  was  not  finally  given.  Had  any  other  action  but 
this  been  taken,  one  hundred  retailers  each  buying  an 
average  of  fifty  pounds  of  bologna  or  a  total  for  the 
group  of  five  thousand  pounds  would  have  thrown  out 
the  brand.  You  couldn’t  blame  them  if  they  had  taken 
such  action.  Here  are  canners  with  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  advertising  of  their  brands  and  depend¬ 
ent  on  fair  treatment  from  all  classes  of  trade  for  the 
distribution  of  their  product.  This  investment  in  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  decreased  immensely  in  worth  to  the 
canners  if  the  merchandising  of  their  brands  is  to 
continue  at  such  a  price  level  that  independent  retail 
grocers  buying  carefully  and  to  good  advantage  cannot 
compete  and  have  a  little  profit  left.  Canners  must 
protect  their  investments  in  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Adequate  protection  of  brands  may  sometimes  me^ 
one  must  choose  between  one  faction  or  another  in  a 
market,  but  you  can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  feel  in  your  own  mind  your 
brands  are  moving  in  volume  to  consumers  because 
they  are  priced  closely  at  retail  by  some  large  outlet 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  support  of  leading  re¬ 
tail  grocers  selling  goods  from  a  complete  food  market 
and  giving  complete  service.  Usually  a  decision  in 
such  a  case  is  not  hard  to  make.  You  seek  to  continue 
close  co-operation  with  the  outlets  promising  the  most 
volume  in  the  long  run  if  this  volume  can  be  obtained 
at  a  fair  profit  to  yourselves. 

In  the  meantime,  let’s  start  campaigns  designed  to 
make  all  distributors  feel  they  should  make  a  profit  on 
our  goods.  Only  today  I  noticed  a  widely  advertised 
food  drink  advertised  at  57  cents  for  a  large  package, 
while  the  usual  cut  price  has  been  63  cents.^  The  dis¬ 
tributor  will  probably  not  sell  a  great  deal  more  at  57 
cents  than  would  have  been  sold  at  63  cents.  In  the 
interval  while  the  advertised  effect  of  this  extreme  cut 
is  wearing  off  the  retailer  anxious  to  stay  in  business 
and  make  a  profit  feels  little  like  making  adequate  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  product  or  in  pushing  it  in  any  way.  The 
result,  display  is  retarded  in  retail  stores,  consumers 
are  not  as  conscious  of  the  item  as  usual  and  total 
sales  in  the  market  drop  off.  Be  as  certain  as  possible 
your  brands  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  by  the  anxiety 
of  your  larger  customers  to  make  an  advertising  splash 
in  their  market.  If  you  are  advertising  locally  in  any 
market,  promise  your  distributors  you  will  support 


your  line  with  average  price  advertising  when  ever  you 
can,  then  urge  all  connected  with  its  distribution  to 
maintain  prices.  Certainly  food  distributors  can  still 
find  enough  soaps,  cereals,  etc.,  to  slash  in  price  with¬ 
out  taking  canned  foods  as  an  additional  “bait”. 

Again  I  repeat,  protect  your  brands  from  cut  price 
merchandising  before  the  advent  of  fair  trade  practice 
laws  in  all  states.  If  you  wait  for  these  and  then  claim 
you  would  have  done  more  along  the  same  lines  if  it 
had  been  possible  you’ll  loose  a  great  deal  of  the  good 
effect  in  the  building  of  good  will  that  it  is  possible 
to  gain  now  by  strictly  maintaining  a  fair  profit  margin 
on  your  goods.  In  addition,  start  now  talking  to  all 
your  buyers  about  the  profit  possibilities  in  your  goods, 
not  about  how  cheaply  they  can  sell  them!  A  great 
part  of  price  protection  can  be  best  accomplished  at 
present  by  a  friendly,  “help  me  help  myself”  attitude, 
much  can  be  lost  by  a  “you  must  do  this  and  that” 
stand  on  your  part. 

BAGS  REPLACING  TIN 

ENERAL  industry  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
the  disclosure  that  General  Foods  Corporation 
is  introducing  on  the  market  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  new  coffee  blend  under  the  “Showboat” 
brand,  packed  in  paper  bags  instead  of  cans. 

This  development,  coming  after  the  switch  by 
Standard  Brands  from  cans  to  bags  last  year  at  this 
time  has  given  rise  to  reports  of  a  possible  pending 
price  war  between  “Maxwell  House”  and  “Chase  and 
Sanborn”  brands.  Since  the  change  to  paper  bags. 
Standard  Brands  is  reported  to  have  increased  its 
annual  coffee  volume  from  45,000,000  to  90,000,000 
bags. 

Other  coffee  roasters  and  packers  are  closely  watch¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  the  major  factors  with  respect  to 
packaging  policies  on  coffee,  and  it  is  reported  in  the 
industry  that  a  number  of  other  roasters,  particularly 
those  packing  for  distributors’  private  labels,  are  de¬ 
veloping  bag  packs  on  an  increasing  scale. 

Development  of  cellophane  packaging  in  particular 
threatens  the  supremacy  of  the  tin  container  for  a 
number  of  “dry  grocery”  lines,  it  is  reported,  and  fur¬ 
ther  developments  in  this  packaging  metamorphosis 
will  be  watched  with  close  interest  by  manufacturers 
and  distributors  alike. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Huoker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particular* 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


CANNER’S  PUBLIC  ENEMY 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

or 

PRODUCTS  PUBLIC  LIABILITY 


For  Information 

F.  A.  Palmer  Insurance 

Greenslade  Buildins 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 

WITH  IDEAL 

Vine  Sepal ation 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRL 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  bunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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All  equipment  shown  on  this  page  manufactured  by  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Basket  Carrier 

\  This  carrier  permits  the  picking  and  carrying  of  tomato 

\  baskets  with  less  labor  and  cost.  The  life  of  the  basket 

\  is  lengthened  because  through  the  use  of  the  Robins 

Basket  Carrier,  tomato  baskets  will  not  break  or  tear  apart 
T  as  always  happens  when  handled  or  carried  by  hand. 

We  claim  that  the  Robins  Basket  Carriers  will  pay  for 
themselves  the  first  picking.  Save  time,  money  and 
Tomato  Basket  Carrier  baskets  by  using  the  Robins  Tomato  Basket  Carrier.  Illustration  showing 

We  are  sole  manufacturers.  Basket  Carrier  in  use. 


i 


Robins-Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner, 
Removes  dirt  and  rust  from  tops,  bottoms 
and  bodies. 


Robins  Rotary  Spinach  Sand  Re¬ 
mover.  Built  for  hard  usage.  All 
welded  construction. 


Crate  Covers,  showing  center  supporting 
slat. 


Robins  Spinach  Spray  Washer.  All 
welded  construction.  Economical 
in  operation.  Large  capacity. 


Pea  and  Bean  Shaker  -  Washer, 
with  overhead  spray 


Robins  No.  5  Special  Retort,  for  labor¬ 
atories,  institutions,  etc. 


Illustration  showing 
Basket  Carrier  in  use. 


Tinned  Wire  -  Cloth  Blanching 
Basket,  with  cover. 


Robins  Storage  Hopper,  sta¬ 
tionary  or  portable. 


Robins  Special  Retort,  for 
laboratories  and  experimental 
work. 


Equipment  shown  on  this  double  page  space  is  manufactured  by 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

Write  us  for  quotations  or  plans  on  anything  that  you  may  require  for  the  cannery.  Write  for  copy  of  our  general  and  supplemental  catalog. 
Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


By  “OBSERVER” 


JOBBERS  TO  MEET 

ERCHANDISING  problems,  particularly  those 
centering  on  wholesaler-retailer  co-operation, 
will  keynote  the  mid-year  meeting  of  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  to  be  held 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  during  the  week  of  June  21,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

T.  B.  Terry,  president  of  National- American,  will 
be  a  guest  speaker  at  the  retailer  convention  and  many 
wholesale  grocers  prominently  identified  with  the 
voluntary  group  movement  in  the  retail  field  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  in  the  proceedings  of  the  retailers’ 
meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Tyler,  president  of  the  Texas  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  and  an  official  of  NAWGA,  will 
preside  over  one  of  the  jobbers’  sessions  during  the 
week,  with  Omar  E.  Radford,  prominent  Texas  whole¬ 
sale  grocer,  also  scheduled  to  take  the  chair  at  one  of 
the  sessions. 

The  retail  convention  is  expected  to  draw  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  some  10,000  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Dallas  this  summer  acting  as  a  strong  drawing  card. 

Special  trains  from  all  over  the  country  are  now 
being  arranged  to  take  parties  of  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives  to  Dallas  for  the  gatherings. 

FRESH  PRODUCE  DRIVE 

ANNERS,  as  well  as  managers  of  canned  foods 
departments  of  wholesale  grocery  houses,  are 
considerably  interested  in  the  current  drive  for 
expansion  by  wholesale  grocers  into  the  marketing  of 
fresh  fruits  and  produce. 

The  move  for  extension  into  the  perishables  field 
originated  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  voluntary 
chain  plan  of  operation  in  the  retail  grocery  field. 
Wholesale  grocers  sponsoring  such  chains  have  found 
it  necessary  to  readjust  their  operations  to  the  point 
where  they  more  closely  approximate  those  of  the  chain 
division  warehouses,  and  a  fresh  produce  department 
seems  to  represent  the  initial  venture  into  this  field 
for  many  of  them.  Bakery  departments  will  follow 
as  a  natural  sequence. 

Canners  are  naturally  vitally  interested  in  this  new 
move,  which  is  receiving  the  active  co-operation  of  a 
committee  of  the  National  -  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

Just  how  much  the  development  of  fresh  produce 
sales  by  wholesale  grocers  will  affect  the  canned  foods 
volume  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trade,  if 
any,  is  problematical.  Certainly,  the  venture  of  the 
corporate  chains  into  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 


field,  which  has  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  has  not 
adversely  affected  chain  store  sales  of  canned  foods, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  current 
venture  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  will  result 
otherwise. 

From  present  indications,  this  new  move  by  the 
wholesale  grocers  presages  a  sharper  competitive 
battle  in  food  distribution,  with  wholesale  grocers  and 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  jobbers  the  antagonists. 
The  move  should  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  channels  of  distribution,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  some  fruit  and  produce  wholesalers  entering  the 
picture  as  distributors  of  canned  foods. 

125TH  ANNIVERSARY 

C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  INC.,  prominent  New  York 
wholesale  grocers,  are  staging  a  celebration  of 
•  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  firm 
in  New  York  this  month,  with  the  company’s  execu¬ 
tives  receiving  felicitations  from  associates  in  the  food 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  its  many  years  the  firm  has  lived 
through  five  wars,  panics,  fires,  depressions,  and  in¬ 
flation  and  has  witnessed  a  slow  but  steady  expansion 
that  has  now  placed  it  among  the  leading  firms  in  the 
American  food  industry. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  canning  trade  is  the 
fact  that  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.  pioneered  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canned  foods,  and  during  the  116  years 
since  the  introduction  of  canned  foods  on  the  American 
market,  its  Royal  Scarlet  brand  has  become  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 
William  L.  Juhring,  chairman  of  the  board  (Mr. 
Juhring,  still  active,  has  been  associated  with  the  firm 
for  58  years) ;  Arthur  P.  Williams,  president  and  man¬ 
aging  director;  William  F.  Cosseler,  secretary-treasurer 
and  general  manager;  William  H.  Sinclair,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager ;  Roswell  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  comptroller;  Matthew  C.  Campbell, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer,  and  Wm.  H.  Sinsheimer, 
manager. 

The  firm  operates  branch  warehouses  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Havana,  Cuba,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Paris,  France. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.  several  years  ago  launched 
Royal  Scarlet  Stores,  a  voluntary  chain,  and  this  group 
has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  numbers  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  leading  retail  grocers  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area. 

Joseph  E.  Diflo,  well  known  to  the  canning  trade,  is 
canned  foods  buyer  for  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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SCOTT  Improved 


VINERS  and  FEEDERS 

Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 

Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  G^t  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  ‘  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Pea  Crop  and  Pack  of  This  Section  Look  Bad — Understand 
the  Actual  Situation  of  Spot  Stocks — Base  Your  Operations  on 
Actual  Conditions — What  the  Canner  Should  Do. 

EVIEWING  EVENTS — The  event  of  the  week  was 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  A.  Board  of  Directors,  at 
Washington.  They  came  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  for  this  session  of  a  few  hours;  every 
salient  undertaking  of  the  Association  was  reported 
upon :  finances,  budget,  crop  studies  and  canning 
technique,  legal  actions  and  possibilities  of  new  laws, 
descriptive  labeling  and  all  else,  and  the  full  details 
will  be  given  you  next  week. 

The  most  gripping  subject  in  the  minds  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  is  the  weather 
and  the  prospects  for  crops  and  new  packs.  Study 
the  Crop  Reports  on  another  page;  don’t  just  “read 
’em.’’  Contradictory  rumors  are  flying  thick  and  fast, 
but  facts  stand  out :  they  were  canning  peas  hereabouts 
at  this  time  last  year;  men  who  would  naturally  be 
interested  in  promoting  the  packs,  not  in  restricting 
them,  travelling  up  and  down  the  ’Shore,  and  actually 
seeing  the  fields  in  their  condition,  all  report  dismally. 
The  long  drought  cut  down  pea  planting;  hindered 
germination ;  recent  local  showers  helped  in  spots,  but 
peas  are  blossoming  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  some 
of  these  travellers  predict  a  40  per  cent  pack  for  that 
region.  All  question  of  last  year’s  yields  are  out ;  the 
acreage  is  not  equal.  Western  Maryland  and  southern 
Pennsylvania,  have  suffered  from  cold  and  lack  of  rain, 
all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  first 
good  rain  in  more  than  a  month  occuring  this  week. 
Peas  do  not  look  well,  but  being  later  than  on  the 
’Shore,  with  perfect  weather  (warm  rains  and  sun¬ 
shine)  from  now  on,  conditions  might  change.  One 
canner  who  keeps  careful  check,  and  says  he  averages 
95  to  100  cases  per  acre,  and  last  season  had  150  cases, 
says  it  does  not  look  like  75  cases  now. 

Tidewater  Virginia,  always  the  earliest  canners  of 
peas,  are  at  work,  and  are  getting  but  half  the  yield  per 
acre  gotten  last  year. 

Pea  acreage  throughout  the  country  seems  to  be 
running  at  least  15  per  cent,  and  in  instances  much 
more  below  last  season.  Dame  Nature  is  beginning 
to  act  better ;  in  time  for  some  crops,  but  too  late  for 
others. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  buyers  are  dorm¬ 
ant,  on  both  spots  and  futures.  Hard  to  explain  this. 
They  know  that  two  big  years  of  crops  and  packs  never 
run  together;  but  even  if  they  did — that  is,  even  if 
the  ’36  packs  equalled  the  ’35  packs,  what’s  holding 


the  buyers  back  ?  As  A1  says,  look  at  the  record :  there 
is  some  useless  discussion  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
recent  figures  of  Canned  Foods  Stocks  as  of  April  1st, 
as  to  whether  Distributors’  stocks  were  22  per  cent  less 
or  7  per  cent  more;  useless  because:  get  out  your 
records,  and  note  that  the  reports  of  these  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  odd  distributors,  run  almost  to  the 
same  case  in  every  quarterly  report;  in  other  words, 
they,  seemingly,  keep  their  stocks  at  a  set  figure 
always.  But  read  the  record  of  sales  by  canners,  in 
the  same  report.  Between  January  1st  and  April  1st, 
three  months,  canners  sold  of  their  stocks :  peas  42  per 
cent,  and  the  distributors  added  4  per  cent  from  their 
stocks  to  care  for  the  demand  (distributors’  stocks  of 
peas  were  4  per  cent  less  on  April  1st  than  on  January 
1st.)  Corn,  47  per  cent  of  the  stock  on  hand  was  sold, 
plus  7  per  cent  of  jobbers’  stocks;  Tomatoes,  46  per 
cent  was  sold,  plus  17  per  cent  from  distributors; 
Beans,  63  per  cent  was  sold,  plus  19  per  cent  from 
distributors’  stocks.  Peaches,  48  per  cent  of  stock  was 
sold,  and  1  per  cent  of  this  selling  remained  in  buyers’ 
hands;  pears,  36  per  cent  was  sold,  plus  15  per  cent 
from  distributors’  stocks. 

There  you  have  the  real  activity  of  the  market  to 
April  1st,  and  absolute,  unavoidable  evidence  of  the 
tremendously  increased  demand,  and  a  demand  that  is 
going  on  just  as  strongly  today  as  in  the  previous 
three  months!  Read  it  again:  better  than  an  average 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  stocks  on  hand  w'as  sold  during 
the  three  months  from  January  1st  to  April  1st.  That 
leaves  April,  May,  June,  July  and  most  of  August  to 
be  supplied!  How,  and  with  what?  And  buyers  are 
not  buying,  and  canners  are  not  advancing  their  prices ! 

The  1934  packs  (supplying  the  year  ’35)  of  vege¬ 
tables  mentioned  in  this  stock  report,  amounted  to 
53,542,943  cases;  the  packs  in  ’35,  to  supply  ’36,  of 
the  same  vegetables,  amounted  to  79,185,844  cases, 
almost  a  50  per  cent  increase.  During  ’35  stocks  were 
cleaned  out,  with  little  or  no  carryover ;  at  this  writing 
in  ’36,  despite  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  packs,  stocks 
are  in  almost  identically  the  same  condition  as  at  this 
time  last  year.  And  before  canning  begins  these  stocks 
will  be  even  more  drastically  cleaned  out  than  they 
were  last  year.  Read  the  record  above ;  could  anything 
tell  you  more  clearly  ?  All  right !  Get  out  your  copy  of 
The  Canning  Trade  of  May  6th  1935,  page  20,  under 
“How  Short  Are  Spot  Tomatoes?’’  by  Thomas  Roberts 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  April  27th,  1935 
(and  nobody  ever  accused  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.  of 
“bulling”  canned  tomatoes).  There  you  will  note  that 
tomatoes  in  all  size  cans,  in  every  section  of  the 
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country,  are  given  as  1,743,405  cases.  There  are  not 
that  many  in  the  country  today,  East  of  the  Rockies! 
And  while  you  have  that  issue  of  the  paper  open,  in 
front  of  you,  note  that  the  price  on  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes  was  82i/^  cents;  on  2i/^’s  standards,  $1.12^^, 
and  on  lO’s,  $3.65.  The  other  items  show  the  same 
awful  difference  in  prices  between  then  and  now — on 
the  same  amount  of  spot  stocks,  but  this  year  with  a 
demand  50  per  cent  greater  than  last  year!  And 
buyers  are  not  buying,  and  canners  are  getting  shaky 
on  their  present  ridiculously  low  prices ! 

And  in  the  meantime  1936  crops,  and  packs,  seem 
almost  certain  to  be  much  lighter  than  in  1935. 

WHAT  TO  DO — Stay  out  of  the  market  on  futures 
of  all  kinds,  peas  in  particulfir.  Your  sales  of  peas 
last  year  were  disregarded  and  a  demand  to  reduce 
the  prices  materially  was  met  by  most  of  you.  Then 
the  prices,  the  buyers  (save  the  mark!)  said,  were  too 
high,  and  must  be  adjusted.  If  you  sell  futures  at 
present  prices,  by  the  time  delivery  comes  you  will 
find  them  as  much  too  low  as  they  said  they  were  too 
high  last  year.  But  will  the  buyers  adjust  them  up¬ 
wards?  If  you  must  sell  some,  sell  only  to  those  you 
know  have  some  grounding  in  honesty  and  decency, 
and  who  regard  a  contract  as  sacred.  For  once  in  your 
life,  form  yourselves  into  a  body  of  canners  for  offense 
and  defense:  don’t  jump  into  contracts.  Find  out 
where  the  intending  buyer  bought  last  year;  then  ask 
the  canner  how  he  took  care  of  his  future  contracts. 
It  is  the  lack  of  this  spirit  among  canners  that  makes 
them  the  easy  victims  they  are.  Stand  together;  pull 
together;  work  together;  help  protect  your  industry, 
and  your  market.  Drive  off  the  wolves  for  if  one  gets 
through  he  will  run  amock,  telling  the  world  that  the 
market  is  at  the  figure  he  has  been  able  to  get,  and  the 
buyers  and,  unfortunately  most  of  the  brokers,  will 
help  him  get  away  with  it. 

You  lost  fortunes  this  year  from  the  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  among  canners;  from  lack  of  all  confidence 
in  fellow  canners,  and  a  too  ready  willingness  to  be¬ 
lieve  anything  told  you  about  your  fellow  canner.  Are 
you  going  to  repeat  this  folly  in  1936,  in  the  face  of 
reduced  packs? 

On  the  basis  of  demand  you  should  be  getting  25 
per  cent  higher  prices  for  your  goods;  but  you  can’t 
fight  the  united  buyers  with  the  distrustful,  doubting, 
disorganized  crowd  of  canners  you  have  always  been. 
Be  a  minute  man  for  your  particular  section;  stand 
solidly,  understanding  your  strength;  have  confidence 
in  your  fellow  canner.  You  are  a  link  in  the  canned 
foods  market  prices;  don’t  be  the  weak  link.  Above 
all,  don’t  be  misled  by  the  actions  of  buyer-owned  or 
controlled  canners.  If  such  could  not  buy  a  lot  of  your 
goods,  they  would  be  all  out  of  the  market  in  30  days 
after  packing  ended.  And  if  every  canner  would  stand 
firmly,  the  buyers  would  be  forced  to  pay  your  prices. 
They  can’t  operate  without  canned  foods! 

The  buyers’  strategy  is  to  stay  out  of  the  market, 
on  both  spots  and  futures,  as  they  are  doing  now, 
knowing  that  some  of  you  will  weaken,  and  they  will 
get  prices  down  to  the  point  they  want.  Commission 
hungry  brokers  will  work  on  you  to  get  the  prices  the 
buyers  want. 


Beat  them  at  their  own  game.  Stay  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  refuse  to  sell,  either  spots  or  futures,  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  they  will  willingly  meet  your 
prices,  advanced  heavily  over  what  they  are  t(^ay, 
because  they  must  have  the  goods.  They  haven’t  any 
worthwhile  supplies;  they  have  been  dealing  from 
hand-to-mouth  for  more  than  a  year.  The  customers 
are  pouring  into  the  stores  asking  for  canned  foods, 
and  they  will  be  supplied.  There  are  not  many  of  you 
who  have  spots !  Just  you  hold  what  you  have — never 
mind  the  other  fellow — for  a  good  price,  and  you  will 
get  it.  If  ever  the  canners  presented  such  a  united 
front:  price  resistance  until  a  price  above  cost  and 
plus  a  fair  profit  were  reached,  they  would  be  looked 
up  to,  and  respected;  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen  is 
of  no  consequence  whatever  to  the  vast  majority  of 
buyers,  if  only  all  canners  would  ask  it,  and  if  the 
buyers  could  be  sure  that  some  canners  would  not  break 
away  and  leave  them  holding  the  bag  at  the  higher 
prices.  The  whole  situation  today  is  right  in  the  hands 
of  the  canners.  If  they  do  not  develop  it,  and  profit 
by  it,  let  them  blame  nobody  but  themselves. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canners  Too  Sensitive  to  Reports  of  Price  Declines — Heavy 
Buying  Ahead — ^Tomatoes  Holding  Well — Looking  for  Bargains 
In  Corn,  But  Canners  Are  Holding — Puzzled  Over 
Peas — Opening  Prices  on  Northwestern  Fruits. 

New  York,  May  22,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Interest  in  spot  canned  foods 
is  giving  way  in  many  quarters  to  concern  over 
the  outlook  for  the  1936  packs,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  a  good  deal  of  quiet  buying  of  some 
lines  of  spots  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and  pos¬ 
sibly  short  supplies  later  on  in  the  year.  The  spot 
situation  is  showing  improvement  as  canners  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  on  carryover  stocks,  but  prices  have 
not  as  yet  reflected  this  favorable  development.  Many 
canners,  it  appears,  are  quick  to  take  alarm  on  a  sliding 
market,  and  incredulous  when  the  market  goes  their 
way. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  price  outlook  depends  very 
much  upon  canners’  reactions  to  the  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  market  outlook.  Certainly,  a  good  volume 
of  buying  is  in  prospect  for  the  next  few  months. 
Distributors  are  doing  their  “shopping”  carefully,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  avoid  centering  the  spotlight  too 
sharply  on  their  activities.  Prices  should  at  least  hold 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  an  upward  swing  in 
the  general  line  would  not  come  entirely  as  a  surprise 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILI^The  local  trade  is 
watching  with  close  interest  the  progress  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill,  the  brokers  in  particular  being 
interested  in  this  legislation.  Although  it  was  pre¬ 
dicted  by  well-informed  speakers  at  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  convention  a  fortnight 
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ago  that  the  Patman  bill  was  on  the  verge  of  enactment 
by  the  House,  nothing  has  developed  in  that  direction 
as  yet.  Impartial  observers  give  this  latter  bill  a  fifty- 
fifty  chance  in  the  House,  and  see  the  real  uncertainty 
lying  in  the  action  of  Senate  and  House  conferees  in 
harmonizing  the  divergent  provisions  of  the  two 
measures. 

TOMATOES — A  moderate  volume  of  spot  business 
has  been  passing  during  the  week,  with  the  price  situa¬ 
tion  unchanged.  Rumors  of  sharp  price  cuts  here  and 
there  have  not  stood  the  light  of  investigation,  and 
southern  canners  still  quote  prompt  shipment  goods 
on  the  basis  of  40  cents  for  Is,  621/^  cents  for  2s,  971/^ 
cents  for  2V^s,  $1.05  for  3s,  and  $3.05  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  These  are  “inside”  prices,  with  many 
packers  quoting  higher  figures.  The  situation  in  the 
midwest  is  without  change,  with  the  trade  reporting 
a  quiet  demand. 

CORN — Buyers  are  looking  for  soft  spots  in  the 
standard  corn  market,  but  canners  as  a  rule  are  holding 
firm  at  posted  prices.  While  reports  of  sales  at  con¬ 
cessions  are  heard  in  the  market,  it  appears  that  aside 
from  a  few  transactions  at  2V^  cents  under  the  general 
market,  these  off-priced  deals  are  largely  conversation. 
Fancy  corn  of  white  varieties  is  scarce  and  strong, 
golden  bantam  less  so.  Extra  standard  Crosby  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  command  more  attention. 

PEAS — The  trade  is  rather  uncertain  just  what 
action  to  take  on  new  packs,  due  to  the  general  un¬ 
certainty  surrounding  the  situation  in  Wisconsin.  It 
appears  safe  to  say,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  thus  far,  reports  of  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  acreage  can  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  In  the  meantime,  spots  continue  to  move  only  in 
a  limited  way,  with  prices  holding  unchanged  to  steady 
on  both  standards  and  extra  standard  and  fancy  sieves. 

ASPARAGUS — Eastern  and  midwestern  canners 
will  be  bigger  factors  in  the  asparagus  deal  this  year 
than  for  many  moons,  and  California  canners  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  awake  to  a  realization  that  they  no  longer 
are  undisputed  arbiters  in  this  market.  Buying  of 
California  packs  was  curtailed  somewhat,  due  to  high 
opening  prices,  and  canners  closer  to  home  have  not 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  “out  on  a  limb” 
position  of  their  brethren  in  the  land  of  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine,  where  rains  and  cold  weather  have  cut  crops 
of  cannery  vegetables  this  spring. 


APPLE  SAUCE — This  product  apparently  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  favorite  loss-leaders  of  grocery 
merchandisers  featuring  price  on  one  or  two  items. 
Against  a  rather  steady  market  of  70  cents  per  dozen, 
at  New  York  State  canneries,  some  of  the  cut  price 
artists  stage  sales  of  apple  sauce  now  and  again  at  5 
cents  per  No.  2  can,  with  three  cans  for  25  cents  at 
retail  apparently  top  price  on  this  item. 

SPINACH — Buyers  who  had  accepted  the  fact  that 
spinach  would  be  scarce  and  high  this  year  are  some¬ 
what  perturbed  over  advices  from  the  Coast  indicating 
that  independent  packers  are  offering  2i/^s  at  5  cents 
per  dozen  under  the  opening  price  basis.  Whether  the 
off-price  is  accompanied  by  off-quality  as  well  is  a 
matter  which  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  inter¬ 
ested  buyers.  The  eastern  canners  have  not  yet  re¬ 
flected  the  reported  softening  of  the  California  market, 
however,  and  prices  hold  steady  and  unchanged  at 
previously  quoted  levels. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — Opening  prices  on  North¬ 
western  fruits  and  berries  were  announced  by  several 
packers  this  week.  Quotations  named  by  Washington 
Packers,  Inc.,  typical  of  the  basis  for  1936  packs, 
follow :  R.  A.  cherries  2i/^s,  fancy,  $2.50 ;  choice,  $2.35 ; 
standards,  $2.05;  10s,  fancy,  $8.50;  choice,  $8.00; 
standards,  $7.00 ;  waters,  $6.00 ;  strawberries,  2s, 
fancy,  $1.75,  choice,  $1.60,  standards,  $1.45,  waters, 
$1.30,  No.  10s,  fancy  $8.00,  choice  $7.50,  standards 
$6.75,  waters  $5.75;  Loganberries,  2s,  fancy  $1.50, 
choice  $1.40,  standards  $1.30,  No.  10s,  fancy  $6.75, 
choice  $6.25,  standards  $5.75,  waters  $5.00;  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries,  2s,  fancy  $1.75,  choice  $1.60,  standards  $1.45, 
waters  $1.30,  No.  10s,  fancy  $8.00,  choice  $7.50,  stan¬ 
dards  $6.75,  waters  $5.75 ;  Black  Raspberries,  2s,  fancy 
$1.90,  choice  $1.75,  standards  $1.60,  waters  $1.45,  No. 
10s,  fancy  $8.75,  choice  $8.25;  standards  $7.50,  waters 
$6.75;  Blackberries,  2s,  fancy  $1.25,  choice  $1.20, 
standards  $1.10,  waters  $1.00,  No.  10s,  fancy  $5.50, 
choice  $5.00,  standards  $4.50,  waters  $4.00.  North¬ 
western  packers  are  also  offering  red  sour  pitted 
cherries,  quoting  the  8-ounce  tin  at  80  cents,  2s  at 
$1.45,  and  10s  at  $5.50,  all  for  fancy  quality. 

PEACHES — ^With  both  the  chain  stores  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  trade  whittling  away  at  the  cling  peach  sur¬ 
plus  in  California,  the  market  should  be  due  for  an 
upward  swing.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  consider¬ 
able  quantities  have  been  moved  at  concessions,  and 
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distributors  will  not  be  interested  in  further  open- 
market  offering  until  the  current  move  to  liquidate 
surpluses  develops  further.  Weakness  is  apricots  and 
pears  has  not  been  conducive  to  excessive  confidence 
in  the  position  of  the  canned  fruit  market,  and  the 
general  line  is  slow,  notwithstanding  bearish  reports 
with  respect  to  the  pack  outlook  for  the  current  year. 

SALMON — The  market  is  reflecting  the  usual  “end 
of  the  season”  sentiment  which  develops  among  can- 
ners  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  reports  of  sales  at 
5  to  10  cents  under  open  market  quotations  are  ap¬ 
parently  justified  by  the  facts.  Reds  have  moved  at 
$2.25,  Seattle,  both  for  the  domestic  and  export  trades 
it  is  reported.  Canners  are  having  their  usual  labor 
difficulties  in  lining  up  the  1936  pack  program,  but  the 
trade  is  inclined  to  look  for  good  packs,  and  is  operat¬ 
ing  only  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion  until  the  Coast 
situation  develops  further. 

SHRIMP — It  is  still  a  sellers’  market,  and  canners 
are  experiencing  no  difficulty  in  moving  out  shipments 
from  current  small  holdings  at  full  market  prices. 
The  outlook  for  an  early  resumption  of  cannery  opera¬ 
tions  is  not  favorable. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buyers  Proceeding  Cautiously,  Outlook  for  General  Shortage 
In  New  Pack — Indiana  Canners  Setting  Tomato  Plants — Spot 
Market  Quiet,  Interest  Generally  Centered  on  Future  Packs — 

Fish  Market  Active,  Shrimp  Scarce — Robinson-Patman 
Bill — “Old  Timer”  Continued. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  22,  1936. 

HE  GENERAL  MARKET — The  vegetable  line  has 
had  a  little  more  pep  to  it  lately,  although  buyers 
are  proceeding  along  cautiously.  More  favorable 
weather  conditions  have  increased  the  feeling  that  the 
leading  commodities  will  come  through  with  more  than 
sufficient  1936  production.  Some  point  to  California 
and  say,  look  at  the  spinach  pack,  see  how  short  it  was. 
Look  at  the  asparagus  pack,  and  see  how  limited  it  will 
be.  These  optimists  claim  this  is  the  forerunner  of 
what  will  happen  in  the  East  and  Middlewest. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  have  started  to  set 
in  the  fields.  Some  little  concern  has  been  noted  over 
delayed  deliveries  from  the  South  on  plants,  but  in  a 
general  way,  everything  seems  to  be  running  along 
fairly  normal-like. 

Future  tomatoes  are  not  selling  in  Chicago.  The 
volume  of  business  recorded  to  date  on  1936  packing 
has  been  extremely  small.  Some  tomato  juice  business 
has  been  booked  along  with  pulp,  but  tomatoes  are 
apparently  lagging  behind. 

The  spot  market  is  easy.  No.  2  tin  standards  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio  are  more  freely  quoted  at  671/^  cents 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  but  the  trade  here  have  succeeded  in 
buying  at  671/4  cents  delivered.  No.  21/^  standards  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  are  very  closely  cleaned  up  and  held 
firm  at  $1.00.  No.  10  tins  range  from  $3.00  to  $3.10 
factory. 


PEAS — Reports  reach  this  market  from  the  East 
that  the  pack  in  the  Tri-States  will  be  much  smaller 
than  last  year.  Maryland  and  Delaware  have  shipped 
a  great  many  cars  of  low-priced  peas  into  this  territory 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  with  a  short 
pack  this  season,  sales  of  eastern  peas  in  the  Chicago 
district  will  no  doubt  be  quite  limited  and  that  will 
give  the  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  canner  a  better 
break. 

Seventy  cent  peas  today  are  mighty  hard  to  find  in 
Wisconsin.  Most  canners  there  are  holding  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  at  75  cents  factory,  and  sales  have  been  made 
at  that  basis,  particularly  for  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3 
sieve  Alaskas. 

Our  buyers  are  in  hopes  that  a  goodly  quantity  of 
top  extra  standard  quality  and  fancy  small  siftings 
will  be  produced  so  that  business  on  those  better  grades 
and  sizes  can  again  be  developed. 

CORN — Little  or  no  interest  is  noted  in  1936  pack¬ 
ing,  although  the  leading  canners  in  the  surrounding 
States  report  heavy  bookings  and  some  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Spot  corn  is  dragging  along  and  nothing  of  interest 
can  be  reported.  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  is  available 
in  these  parts  as  low  as  65  cents  factory,  although 
most  holders  are  asking  2i/^  to  5  cents  higher. 

SPINACH — The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  item 
is  the  fact  that  California’s  total  pack  this  year,  while 
a  little  less  than  1935,  has  already  been  practically  sold. 
Most  of  the  Arkansas  spinach  canners  have  been  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  market.  It  is  still  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  buy  from  Missouri  on  the  basis  of :  No.  2  tin 
standard  spinach  at  70  cents;  No.  2i/4  tin  standard 
spinach  at  95  cents;  No.  10  tin  standard  spinach  at 
$3.25.  These  prices  being  f.  o.  b.  Missouri  factory 
point.  Little  or  no  interest  has  been  shown  in  Mary¬ 
land  spinach  as  prices  ruling  in  that  section  seem  to 
be  higher. 

BEETS — Unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands  in  Wis¬ 
consin  are  down  to  odds  and  ends.  Routine  buying 
only  prevails.  Some  interest  has  been  noted  in  future 
beets,  but  the  business  booked  to  date  has  been  confined 
to  favored  packs.  The  Shoestring  beet  seems  to  have 
captured  considerable  attention  by  those  buyers  who 
are  always  interested  in  developing  a  new  article. 

No.  2^/2  cut  beets  are  scarce,  but  can  be  found  in  a 
limited  manner  at  75  cents  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin.  Whole 
beets  are  about  cleaned  up. 

SAUER  KRAUT — There  was  a  flash  of  strength  on 
sauer  kraut  some  month  or  so  ago,  but  it  proved  of 
short  duration.  No.  21/4  kraut  has  been  sold  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  week  as  low  as  60  cents  delivered, 
although  the  nominal  quotation  on  the  part  of  the 
better  known  canners  is  65  cents  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches  have  developed 
firmness  and  apricots  weakness.  That  in  a  few  words 
describes  the  situation  on  those  two  fruits.  Several 
California  canners  visited  this  market  on  their  way 
to  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Directors  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  and  told  our  buyers  that  it  looked 
like  $30.00  per  ton  for  peaches  this  year  to  the  grower. 
On  that  basis,  today’s  spot  prices  are  low.  No.  21/4 
standard  apricots  have  been  quoted  at  $1.15  coast. 
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THE  FISH  LINE — Shrimp  is  strong  and  scarce; 
tunafish  is  selling  well  at  prices  some  25  cents  per  case 
higher  than  the  levels  of  two  months  or  more  ago. 
Salmon  is  strong  and  prices  well  maintained  and 
sardines  are  enjoying  the  usual  seasonable  call. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week) — 
Sitting  back  comfortably  in  his  big  armchair,  smoking 
contentedly  at  his  briar,  you  could  see  Old  Timer  was 
reflecting  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  have  him  continue 
on  his  experiences  in  Cincinnati  at  the  recent  U.  S. 
Wholesale  Grocers  Convention.  “You  know,”  said 
he,  “the  independents  of  this  country  have  been  waging 
a  noble  fight,  surrounded  as  they  have  been  by  the 
vested  interests  who  have  resorted  to  some  of  the 
lowest  and  most  despicable  tactics  with  which  to  defeat 
the  Robinson-Patman  measures  that  sane  and  plain 
business  men  would  hardly  believe.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Why  the  lone  voices  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  debauched  grocery  distribution  have  been  only : 
U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  National  Retail  Druggists  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Retail  Grocers  Association,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  National  Retail  Grocers,  it  might 
surprise  you  to  know  that  the  A.  G.  M.  A.  (American 
Grocers  Manufacturers  Association)  and  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  attempted 
deliberate  bludgeoning,  but  happily  to  all  of  no  avail.” 
(To  be  continued.) 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

After  Drought  Delay  Bean  Canning  Begins — Good  Volume  of 
Bean  Business  Booked — Some  Shrimp  Show  Up — Canners 
Shipped  Spinach  as  Fast  as  Packed — Okra  Sold  Out, 
Season  Starts  August  1st. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  22,  1936. 
EANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  started  in  this 
section  and  it  is  moving  along  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  for  the  start  off. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  about  the  plants, 
awaiting  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  therefore, 
when  the  beans  were  delivered  to  the  canneries  they 
were  promptly  taken  care  of  with  clock-like  precision 
and  things  look  lively  about  the  plants. 

The  start  was  delayed  about  a  week,  due  to  the  crop 
being  held  back  on  account  of  very  dry  weather,  which 
neared  drought  proportions. 

However,  we’ve  had  heavy  rains  at  intervals  for  the 
last  four  days.  They  have  helped  the  bean  crop 
wonderfully,  hence  beans  should  be  coming  to  the  can¬ 
neries  pretty  steady  from  now  on  and  the  pack  should 
be  in  full  swing  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  bean  canning  season  opened  most  auspiciously 
for  the  packers  of  this  section  because  they  have  a 
big  volume  of  business  booked  for  immediate  shipment, 
and  this  will  move  the  beans  as  fast  as  canned  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  price  of  new  pack  beans  is  75  cents  per  dozen 
for  No.  2 ;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  21/^,  and  $3.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  * 


SHRIMP — A  few  shrimp  hit  in  Mobile  Bay  last  week 
and  they  were  of  large  size  which  indicates  that  they 
are  not  here  for  long,  because  large  shrimp  at  this  time 
of  the  year  don’t  stay  in  the  bay  long,  but  go  right 
back  into  the  Gulf,  as  they  only  come  in  the  bay  when 
an  oversupply  of  salt  water  from  the  gulf  is  blown  in 
by  strong  southeast  winds. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  had  some  shrimp  also, 
but  all  put  together  did  not  have  enough  to  supply  the 
raw  headless  shrimp  demand. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes 
into  effect  in  Alabama  on  June  1  and  lasts  until  August 
1.  In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  the  closed  season  is 
from  July  1  to  August  15. 

The  season  is  at  present  open  for  the  canning  of 
shrimp,  but  it  avails  the  canneries  nothing  because 
there  are  no  shrimp  to  be  had. 

Mother  Nature  has  had  the  shrimp  canneries  closed 
for  several  months  past,  account  no  shrimp  and  may 
continue  to  keep  them  closed  until  the  Fall  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SPINACH — The  canners  of  this  section  who  packed 
spinach  this  year  had  a  good  season  of  it,  because  it 
was  in  good  demand.  They  shipped  it  as  fast  as  they 
packed  it  and  they  have  no  more  left,  so  nothing  to 
quote  on. 

OKRA — This  is  another  pack  on  which  the  canners 
of  this  section  are  pretty  well  sold  out.  The  canning 
season  is  not  expected  to  start  again  until  August. 

Unable  to  get  any  quotation  on  spot  okra,  as  it  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  off  the  market  in  this  locality,  if 
any  on  hand. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Crop  Reporting  Service  Shows  Good  Conditions — Peaches 
Firmest  Though  Spot  Supplies  Heavier  Than  Other  Fruits — Less 
Than  Two  Million  Cases  Packed — Bean  Prices — Broccoli  Gain¬ 
ing — New  Tomato  Paste  Prices — Spinach  Disappearing. 

San  Francisco,  May  22,  1936. 

ROPS — The  first  report  of  the  season  of  the 
California  Crop  Reporting  Service,  treating  of 
new  crop  prospects,  has  made  its  appearance. 
With  the  exception  of  cherries,  this  deals  only  with 
percentage  indications,  and  not  tonnage  forecasts,  but 
serves  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  crop  wind 
is  blowing.  The  report  indicates  that  the  reports  of 
damage  by  frost  early  in  the  season  were  exaggerated 
and  that,  as  far  as  fruits  are  concerned,  there  promises 
to  be  plenty  to  serve  the  needs  of  both  canners  and 
shippers.  It  is  still  rather  early  to  evaluate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  apples,  but  a  percentage  of  73  is  listed,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  condition  of  87  early  last  May.  The  out¬ 
look  is  for  a  larger  crop  of  apricots  than  a  year  ago. 
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although  this  fruit  is  still  dropping  badly.  For  the 
State  as  a  whole,  63  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  the  esti¬ 
mate,  as  against  51  a  year  ago.  The  condition  of  this 
crop  is  best  in  the  districts  which  supply  most  of  the 
choice  fruit  for  canning.  The  1936  cherry  crop  will  be 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  with  63  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop  in  sight,  against  49  per  cent  last  year  and 
51  per  cent  in  1934.  An  output  of  20,000  tons  is 
indicated.  The  clingstone  peach  crop  is  given  a  per¬ 
centage  rating  of  70,  which  is  but  four  points  below 
that  of  last  year.  The  most  marked  falling  oif  in  crop 
prospects  is  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  freestone 
peach  group  is  given  72  points,  or  five  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  outlook  is  for  a  larger  production  of 
pears  than  a  year  ago,  with  an  estimate  of  70  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop,  compared  with  a  showing  of  68  per  cent 
a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Indications  are  for  71  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  of  plums,  as  against  an  estimate  of 
just  half  a  crop  last  year. 

MARKET — The  forecast  of  crop  conditions  by  State 
and  Federal  experts,  backed  up  by  the  estimates  of 
canners’  field  representatives,  has  caused  a  slight 
softening  in  the  market  and  efforts  are  being  renewed 
to  push  sales  of  peaches,  apricots  and  pears.  While  the 
surplus  holdings  of  peaches  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  others,  this  fruit  is  the  firmest  of  the  three.  Hold¬ 
ings  are  not  large  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  fairly  close 
cleanup.  Several  packers  have  revised  their  lists  on 
apricote  and  pears,  with  a  number  of  items  offered  at 
slightly  lower  prices.  Fruit  in  the  No.  10  size  is 
limited  in  quantity  and  prices  on  these  are  without 
change.  Choice  apricots  are  now  to  be  had  at  $1.40 
for  No.  2i/4s,  with  standards  at  $1.20  and  seconds  at 
$1.15.  Bartlett  pears  are  now  offered  at  $1.55  for  No. 
2l/4s  choice,  and  $1.40  for  standard,  with  No.  2s  choice 
available  at  $1.25. 

Stocks  of  unsold  peaches  on  hand  are  understood  to 
be  less  than  two  million  cases.  These  amounted  to 
more  than  five  million  cases  the  first  of  the  year  and 
were  slightly  more  than  2,700,000  cases  on  April  1. 
The  intensive  drive  on  this  canned  fruit  in  recent  weeks 
has  moved  a  lot.  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  making  an 
especially  fine  showing  in  increased  consumption,  with 
Dallas,  Texas,  also  coming  in  for  honors. 

BEAN  PRICES — The  San  Jose  Canning  Company, 
for  whom  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco,  is  selling 
agent,  has  brought  out  opening  prices  on  Kentucky 
Wonder  string  beans  of  the  1936  pack.  The  Patricia 
brand  is  being  offered  at  95  cents  for  8  ounce,  small 
sieve;  $1.70  for  No.  2,  small  sieve,  and  $1.60  for  No.  2, 
medium  sieve.  Fancy  long  cuts  are  quoted  at  $1.00 
and  $4.75  for  No.  2  Tails  and  No.  10s,  respectively; 
Choice  cut  at  90  cents  and  $4.25;  standard  cut  at  80 
cents  and  $3.75;  large  standard,  65  cents  and  $3.35. 
Soup  tips,  65  cents  and  $3.25,  and  cuts  from  asparagus 
style,  90  cents  and  $4.25. 

BROCCOLI  —  That  delicious  vegetable  broccoli, 
which  has  become  so  popular  in  the  fresh  vegetable 
markets,  is  winning  new  friends  in  canned  form  and 
promises  to  become  quite  an  important  item.  The 


San  Jose  Canning  Company,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  putting 
out  a  pack  in  tall  quart  key  open  cans,  packed  one 
dozen  to  a  case.  Since  the  announcement  to  the  trade 
in  February,  quoting  a  price  of  $1.75  a  dozen,  many 
trial  orders  have  been  placed,  along  with  many  re¬ 
orders.  Some  buyers  have  re-ordered  as  many  as  five 
times,  indicating  a  very  satisfactory  consumer  accept¬ 
ance. 

TOMATO  PASTE — Formal  opening  prices  on  1936 
pack  tomato  paste,  concentrate  and  Italian  type  toma¬ 
toes,  were  named  recently  by  W.  J.  Withers,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  these  products  being  packed  by  the  Manteca 
Canning  Co.  Prices  on  tomato  paste  are  $4.00  per  case 
for  6-ounce  tins  packed  100  to  the  case ;  $7.00  a  dozen 
for  No.  10s,  and  $4.50  a  case  for  No.  2i/^s.  Concen¬ 
trate,  in  enamel-lined  tins  is  quoted  at  $11.00  a  case 
for  12-ounce  tins  packed  one  hundred  to  the  case,  and 
$12.00  a  case  for  6i/4-ounce  tins,  packed  two  hundred 
to  the  case.  Prices  on  Italian  type  tomatoes  are  90 
cents  a  dozen  for  No.  1  tails,  $1.10  for  No.  2s,  $1.35 
for  No.  21/^s  and  $4.25  for  No.  10s.  This  concern 
does  not  pack  many  tomatoes  in  the  regular  style, 
giving  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  these 
specialties. 

SPINACH — The  trade  is  getting  fairly  well  sold  up 
on  spinach,  with  quite  a  few  firms  completely  out  of 
the  market.  Despite  this  fact,  it  is  still  possible  to 
locate  offerings  at  prices  based  on  $1.10  for  No.  2i/i. 
Off  in  price,  it  is  also  off  in  quality.  A  scarcity  seems 
to  be  developing  on  the  No.  10  size. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^4 . 

2.70 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.80 

2.90 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . . . 

2.70 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.35 

2.36 

2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.20 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Eastern 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  Tall.. 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


No.  10 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 


Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


.90 

3.76 


.90 

3.76 


PEAS 


Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.66 

.60 

.47i.i 

.50 

.70 

,76 

.62  Ms 

.66 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.15 

.  2 . 

. 85 

.86 

.66 

.90 

.  4.26 

4.26 

3.60 

4.26 

2 . . 

. . . 76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

.  3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

8.60 

.90 

3.76 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2  Mi  . 

No.  10  . - . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Who.  Green.  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2... 
No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2‘/4  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . - . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


.40 

.40 

.42% 

.46 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.85 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

.80 

.85 

.82% 

.86 

.80 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.50 

.721/4 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.85 

3.76 

4.00 

4.26 

.66 

.76 

.62% 

.70 

.85 

3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.50 

4.25 

1.40 

1.45 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

.90 

4.00 

4.26 

.70 

.76 

.67  Vj 

.76 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.86 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.76 

.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

3.25 

3.26 

2.7B 

3.60 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.96 

.95 

1.10 

3.16 

.90 

.95 

.70 

.86 

.90 

3.76 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.40 

.66 

3.00 

.70  . 

3.25  . 

.60 

.65  - 

^20 

3.26 

3.00 

3.00  . 

.65 

.86 

1.06 

1.86 

1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20  . 

4.00 


’!9'2%  ’".96 


1.00  1.06  1.10  1.20 

6.76  7.76  6.76  6.00 

.90  .90  . 


.86  .86 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.16  1.16  1.06  1.10 


.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.76 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.86 

4.26 

4.26 

8.86 

4.60 

.67% 

.67% 

.66 

,70 

4,00 

4.00 

•  ■•MM 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....„„.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  £hc.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48..„ . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  .’70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  .66 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 65 

Soaked,  2s  . 45 

10s  .  2.40 

Blackeye,  2s  . 65 

lOs  . 3.26 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2Vt. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  300 . 

No.  2%  . 70 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2^  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.60 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  ....... 

Triple,  No.  2 . . . . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . . 65 

No.  2%  . -  .86 

No.  3  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  . — . 96 

No.  8  . 1.06 

No.  10  . —  3.00 


1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

1.86 

1.40 

1.36 

1.46 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.46 

1.20 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

.90 

1.06 

1.06 

1.05 

6.26 

6.26 

.80 

LOO 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

,76 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

— 

1.40 

L60 

L2i 

1.86 

1.30 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.92% 

.92% 

.72% 

.77%  1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

6.00 

6.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.65 

.72% 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

•M.... 

4.00 

4.26 

.65 

.80 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.66 

.56 

3.00 

3.20 

M.MM 

M.™ 

.  .90 

.96 

3.26 

3.50 

.56 

.60  . 

.60 

.66  . 

.  2.20 

2.40  . 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

1.10 

,96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.25 

3.50 

3.26 

3.60 

3.75 

4.05 

.66 

.87% 

.87% 

•••«.. 

....... 

•MMM 

.96 

•  •••M. 

•M.... 

3.00 

— 

— 

— 

1  1 

— 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  _ 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1., 
No.  2  . . 


Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 


Std..  No.  1,  Trim.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 


TURNIP  GREENS 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76  3.00 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 


2.60  2.75 

3.00  3.16 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1*05 

3.25 

Solid  pack 

.46 

.46 

.45 

.60 

.86 

.96 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.96 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.30 

1.60 

1.16 

3.60 

3.10 

3.26 

4.00  4.00 

With  puree 

.40 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

.66 

.67% 

.62% 

.63 

.66 

.72% 

.76 

.77% 

.97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.96 

1.06 

1.06 

3.10 

3.16 

3.00 

3.35 

3.00 

3.26 

.  .42% 

.47%  .60 

4.00 

.  3.26 

3.76  4.00 

3.60 

.40 

. 

.  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

.70 

.70 

.,37%  .42% 

.60 

.70 

!  2.76 

2.76  8.26 

3.40 

3.60 

.76 

.76  .80 

..  1.00 

1.00  1.06 

..  3.50 

3.76 

3.50  . 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%- 
No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.36  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.60 

2.26  2.30 


6.76 

6.00 

.....'.  8.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10  . 


No.  2  Mi,  Fancy... 
No.  2Vi.  Choice.. 
No.  2t4.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  -70 
2.86  3.00 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 62% 

No.  1  . 62% 

No.  300  . 76 

No.  2  . 90 

No.  6  .  2.76 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2%„ . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 


Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpceled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No,  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pic,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Canned  Fish 


1.76  2.00 

1.40  1.66 

1.20  1.80 


1.76  1.90 

1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

8.60  4.00 


HERRING  ROE 

.  1  RO 

No.  2,  17  oz . . 

. .  1.76 

i!76 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

6.60 

%  lb . 

.  3.25 

3.25 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

. 95 

.  1,90 

10  oz . 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%s  . 

1/4  s  . 


SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.20  1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.30  1.30 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

■I'i  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


2.26  2.36 

.  1.66 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.00  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

.  9.00 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators;  Bottle  Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  IV^  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  21/2  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Blancher,  Pea  Cleaner,  Open  Kettles, 
Steam  Crane,  Burt  Adjustable  Labeler,  Ayars  Univer¬ 
sal  Filler,  Climax  Weigher,  Pea  Washer,  Cyclone 
Pulper,  Tomato  Sorting  Table,  Tomato  Washer,  Coils 
and  Tanks  for  Pulp,  Copper  Kettle,  Tomato  Scalder, 
No.  10  Souder  Filler,  two  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2118  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  40  H.P.  Skid  Boiler;  1  4  Compart¬ 
ment  Tom  Brown  Process  Tank  and  7  Crates ;  1  Deep 
Well  Pump  (new).  Rush  Canning  Company,  Wash¬ 
burn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 1  150  H.P.  Scotch  Marine  Boiler, 
$300.00.  1  all-iron  Disc  Exhauster  complete,  suitable 
for  any  size  can  up  to  No.  10,  $225.00.  1  Monitor  Bean 
Grader,  grades  to  5  sizes,  $400.00.  2  Chisholm-Ryder 
Bean  Snippers,  $400.00  each.  1  Boxing  Machine  for 
No.  2’s,  $50.00;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address 
Box  A-2125  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  2  Continuous  Tomato  Cooker, 
excellent  condition.  Will  sell  cheap  or  trade  on  good 
Ayars  Pea  Filler  or  other  needed  equipment.  Address 
Box  A-2122  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Apple  Machines.  6  Coons  Seed  Cellers 
and  Slicers ;  6  Coons  Roller  Inspection  Tables ;  6  Pease 
Double  Unit  Automatic  Peelers.  Slightly  used,  all  in 
A-1  condition.  Address  Box  A-2121  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Three  No.  6  Huntley  Pea  Graders,  in 
perfect  condition.  Draper  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milford,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED — Two  250  gallon,  two  500  gallon  and  one 
5000  gallon  tanks.  Must  be  Monel  Metal,  Stainless 
Steel  or  Glass  Lined.  Give  detailed  description,  dimen¬ 
sions,  condition  and  where  located,  as  would  want  to 
inspect.  Niagara  County  Preserving  Corporation, 
Wilson,  N.  Y.  • 

WANTED — Five  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Pre-graders;  one  Bean  Blancher.  Address 
Box  A-2120  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  Used  Beet  Machinery.  Blancher, 
Peelers,  Sheer,  Dicers,  etc.  Summit  Products  Co., 
Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 


WANTED — One  short  used  Blancher  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  suitable  for  blanching  string  beans.  The  Winorr 
Canning  Co.,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Indiana, 
Baltimore  and  certified  Marglobe  seed  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  May  15th.  Cabbage  Plants  by  May 
10th.  For  information  write  or  wire:  Green  River 
Plant  Company,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE — Certified  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants; 
Certified  Rutgers  Tomato  Plants;  from  Certified  Seed. 
$1.25  per  thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Good  arrival 
guaranteed.  Vickers  Plant  Farms,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE — Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 
Plants  now  ready.  Special  prices  by  express  or  deliv¬ 
ered  by  truck.  Also  offer  Certified  Marglobe  and  other 
varieties  of  Tomato  Plants,  Sweet  Pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  for  prompt  delivery.  Phone  146,  wire 
or  write  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  seU 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Canning  Plant  just  erected. 
Splendid  opening.  Peas,  beans,  tomatoes  four  weeks 
ahead  of  Eastern  Shore.  Large  acreage  now  planted 
by  farmers  and  truckers.  Sea  foods  available,  making 
a  year  around  proposition.  Only  experienced,  reliable 
concern  invited.  F.  R.  Seeley,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  WiU  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples.  Can  build  and 
equip  plants.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2115  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  railroad 
siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section.  Address 
Box  A-2116  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  born  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 


FOR  .SALE  —  MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Two  thousand  five-gallon  cans  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  good  flavor  and  fine  color. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


WANTED — Experienced  canning  plant  Superintendent  by 
reliable  packer  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  to  take 
charge  of  plant  during  the  spring  tomato  canning  season. 
Must  be  available  May  15th.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  tomatoes,  cat¬ 
sup  and  puree  and  have  mechanical  ability.  Only  high  grade 
man  will  be  considered.  References  required.  State  wages 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2114  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  'Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADjnSTEBS  for  Dotachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Hcking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  ' 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Greon  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FruiL 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  C^UTiers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chappaan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Condnuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Ced^burg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SUKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDH  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermedcally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskert. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

F.  U.  Palmer  Insurance,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

jacketed  pans,  steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincirmati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  ol  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  PicUng  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraqrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Catmers'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraqrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coiu, 
O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leohard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestcwn,  N.  J 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


SPRAGUE-  SELLS 


E  Q  U  I  P  M  E  N 


ror  every  V-annins  rurpo: 

For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been  our  con¬ 
stant  aim  to  solve  your  problems  almost  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware  of  them,  and  the  "leader” 
machines  for  corn  canners  shown  on  this 
page  are  representative  of  the  complete 
Sprague-Sells  line.  Nearly  every  item  bear¬ 
ing  the  Sprague-Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  field. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog  showing 
our  complete  line  of  dependable  canning 
machinery  for  all  food  products.  You 
will  incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  A 
^^^^^^^Mail  the  coupon  below. 


Universal 
Corn  Cutter 

For  both  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  corn;  will  sin- 
i  gle  cut  for  true  whole 
grain  corn;  double  cut  for 
cut  kernel  corn;  and  will 
cut  and  scrape  for  cream 
style  corn.  Assures  big  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  and  profits. 


Super  Husker 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efiicient  green 
corn  husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks 
from  120  to  160  ears  per  minute — han¬ 
dling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators  can 
possibly  feed. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 


The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  models. 
Has  all  good  features  of  previous 
silkers  plus  a  number  of  real  im¬ 
provements. 


Handles  more  difficult  can  filling  jobs  than 
any  other  machine  built.  Action  automatic 
and  continuous.  Unless  can  is  in  proper 
position  to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills  any 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large  round 
products.  Gently  tumbles,  rubs  and  scrubs 
ears,  without  bruising.  Removes  all  for¬ 
eign  matter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor 
costs. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Canner 


Duplex  Batch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc.  When 
line  is  operating  120  cans  per  minute,  each 
ounce  of  mixed  corn  receives  6  minutes 
heat  treatment,  expelling  much  of  free 
air  contained  in  kernels — flowing  natural 
starch  smoothly,  allowing  filling  at  high 
temperature  which  is  essential  to  good 
vacuum. 


Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 


BOOK 


M'RAGUE-SELLS 

1  oopeston,  Illinois 

PWase  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No. 

2  )0.  We  are  interested  in  the  following 
e  uipment: 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Telephone  Hoopeston  123 


r.  t dress 
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. . .  Goinn  "NATIONAL 


// 


\ 

Jiw  y 


P  Your  Pae*® 

F  ■ 

•o  Market 

‘"nation)^*'' 


'J’hey're  Off  lo  a  perfect 
start  •  well  up  with 
crop  arrivals!  0  It's  time 
to  round  up  CANS  •  to 
check  on  SERVICE  that's 
to  carry  thru  the  season 
•  to  plan  your  operations 
tooie"NATIONAL"can 
SUPPLY  and  DELIVER 
and  ADVISE. 

Ride  Your  Packs 
To  Market  With 

"NATIONAL" 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Tnc. 


One  of  America' 

EXECUTIVE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE 


OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 
.  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT 


Largest  Canmakers 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  orlean: 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


